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WHO CALLS ? 
FOR THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL BY HETTY A. M ORRISON. 


Life calls. 
“Watches earth, aso’er the sleeping 
Of her darling, waits the mother 
*Gainst his waking, to discover 
All the gifts she has in keeping. 
Thou the heir! wake to thy choosing 
Of earth’s gifts of joy, of beauty, 
Grief or pain, or sternest duty; 
Life is come for noblest using.” 

So Life calleth. 


Love calls. 
“Oh! earth’s hearts and firesides lonely, 
With no heaven fire to lighten, 
I, Prometheus-like, will brighten; 
For Love’s fire is not heaven's only. 
Through the splendor of my burning, 
With an added radiance gleaming, 
All Life’s joy; its ill but seeming 
As night shades to morning turning.” 
So Love calleth. 


Death calls, 
“Go thy way, O Life! the sorrow 
Of the ever-foiled endeavor, 
From thy true, thy false to sever 
Shall be outgrown on the morrow. 
Close the eyes, O Love, with kisses, 
Then away! for when they waken 
Sweetest Love shall be forsaken, 
Death hath come with sweeter blisses! 
So Death calleth. 
—Indianapolia, Ind. 














MOTHERS IN EGYPT. 

We often hear of ‘‘mothers in Israel” 
and rarely of ‘‘mothers in Egypt.” Yet 
the descriptions of the famous obelisk now 
transferred to New York, should recall the 
memory of those far-away Egyptian moth- 
ers who live in history through the willing 
homage of their sons. There is still to be 
seen in collections of coins, for instance, 
those struck by one of the Ptolemies, a 
century and a half before our era, bearing 
an eagle that looks wonderfully like the 
American bird, but is surrounded by the 
inscription, in Greek characters, ‘‘Ptole- 
maion Philometoros.” This designates the 
coinage of Ptolemy Philometor, or ‘‘Moth- 
er-lover,” as he is known in history. He 
was the son of one of the Cleopatras, and 
became heir to the sovereignty in childhood, 
his mother ruling for seven years as regent. 
When he came to the throne at last, he 
gratefully assumed this name; it appears 
in hieroglyphics on monuments, and in 
Greek letters, as hus been already said, 
upon the coinage of the realm. 

Ptolemy Philometor reigned, we are told, 
thirty-five years. They were years of war 
and turmoil; his brother and his kinsmen 
conspired against him, but his reign was in 
many respects exceptional for the high qual- 
ities it showed. ‘‘He was alike brave and 
mild; he was the only one of the race who 
fell in battle, and the only one whose hands 
were unstained with civil blood.” (Sharpe’s 
Egypt, I. 391.) Ina period of hatred, am- 
bition, and merciless revenge, he rose above 
these sins. He spared the life of a brother 
taken fighting in battle against him; he re- 
fused the crown of Syria; and no citizen 
of Alexandria was put to death during his 
reign. In Cyprus, in Argolis, and in 
Therae, there are to be found grateful in- 
scriptions to his praise. It is something to 
remember all this of the sovereign whose 
self-chosen eulogism was simply that he 
loved his mother—‘‘Philometor.” 

Turning now from the kings to the phi- 
losophers of Egypt, we find another tribute 
to the Egyptian mothers recorded in anoth- 
er name assumed or attributed,—that of 
** Metrodidactus,” or ‘ mother - taught.” 
There was, in the third century before our 
era, a philosopher named Aristippus, found- 
er of the sect called Cyrenaic, from the city 
of Cyrene, where he taught. After his 
death, his chair was filled by Arete, his 
daughter, who was recognized by his fol- 
lowers as the ablest expounder of his views. 





After her death, she was followed by her 
son, another Aristippus; and he, “having 
been brought up in bis mother’s lecture 
room,” as the historians tell us, was called 
Metrodidactus, to distinguish him from his 
grandfather. Thus among philosophers, 
as among kings, Egypt readily recognized 
the dignity of the mother. Much of the 
wisdom of the wisest of nations, and much 
also of its moral guidance, was embodied 
in these epithets. Where such phrases 
passed current, Woman was not wholly de- 
graded. 

There are among us many who might 
well bear these ancient names, and would 
be proud to bear them. There are many 
who owe not merely life, but almost all that 
especially makes life worth living, to their 
mothers. They were perhaps left father- 
less in early life, or worse than fatherless; 
and any rate, the chief moulding of their 
lives proceeded from the hands of women. 
It is not too much to ask that they should 
recognize in action what these old Egyp- 
tians recognized in speech; and should be 
as true to the memory of those who bore 
them as if they proclaimed it through the 
name of ‘ Mother-taught” or ‘‘ Mother- 
lover.” 7. W. &. 
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SCHOUL SUFFRAGE BEFORE THE RHODE 
ISLAND LEGISLATURE. 





The Providence Journal gives the follow- 
ing interesting report of the hearing on 
School Suffrage before the Rhode Island 
Legislature, and a crowded audience in ad- 
dition. 

The joint select committee of the Gener- 
al Assembly to whom was referred the vari- 
ous petitions for School Suffrage for wo- 
men, gave a hearing yesterday noon, 
upon the rising of the Assembly. It was 
intended to hold the meeting in the State 
Library room, but such was the interest 
that it was found necessary to change it to 
the hall of the House of Representatives, 
and even this was not large enough for com- 
fort. The seats of the members were filled 
—mostly with ladies—while outside the bar 
were all that could obtain seats, and more. 
Inside the bar, also, theavailable space was 
filled with chairs, which were also occupied. 
Mr. Tobey, chairman of the committee, 
presided, and the committee was all pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Chairman Tobey read the text of the 
petition. 

Mrs. Fanny Palmer made the opening 
address. She spoke of the importance of 
the public schools and their right manage- 
ment, and thought the influence of women 
in their management would be of benefit, 
while the experience of women would be 
helpful in the settlement of many questions; 
tbat the large number of woman teachers 
would be inspired to new effort if women 
had their share in the management of 
schools. 

Rev. Davia Greer was first introduced. 
He said he believed there wasa growing 
sentiment in this and in all communities in 
favor of granting School Suffrage to wo- 
men—that even what is called the conserva- 
tive element in the community is growing 
in favor of this. He was not here to make 
an argument, for it seemed to him to be 
unnecessary to make an argument of this kind 
before the committee, but he would look at 
the matter in a practical manner. We have 
been told over and over again that the wo- 
man is mistress of the household and that 
there is no influence so strong in the edu- 
cation of the young astiatofwomen. This 
being the case, the State should recognize 
it. She is peculiarly endowed for the per- 
formance of this work. It isa right given 
her by nature. If there are to be public 
schools the statute book should be so made 
that woman may carry out in full this en- 
dowment which nature has given her. 
There is now no opportunity for women to 
be represented on the school committee. A 
large number of the teachers are women, 
and why should women not be allowed to 
have a voice in the management of what in 
so large a share is performed by women? 
It is illogical to deprive her of this right. 
Iamsimply asking that the proper sphere 
of woman be recognized by those who make 
our laws. If she is charged- with the edu- 
cation of the young, let her sphere be so 
enlarged as to fully carry out this respon- 
sibility. If public schools are to be man: 
aged exclusively by either sex—either to 
man or to woman—by all means, in the 
light of the iaw of nature, it ought to be 
committed to women. Iam not sure but 
that the schools would be better managed 
by the superintendency of woman than of 
man, but I am not in favor of entrusting it 
exclusively to either sex. I believe this is 
only a question of time, und that it is not 


.fluence of home. 





so much these petitioners that are on pro- 
bation as it is the General Assembly that is 
on probation in this way 

Miss Abby W. May, of Boston, was next 
introduced. She spoke of the law in Mas- 
sachusetts, passed some two years ago, giv- 
ing School Suffrage to women. This law 
was passed in obedience to a growing senti- 
ment in the community, and to the fact that 
schoo] matters in Boston had fallen so much 
into politics that good men who were serv- 
ing on school committee with acceptance 
were dropped for political purposes. While 
there are matters of humiliation in this re- 
gard, there is also reason for congratulation. 
We have learned that good schools cannot 
be maintained without progress. What 
shall improve our schools was the question, 
and the answer ‘‘Let women have a share 
in their management.” The best school 
committee ever made, and the best teachers 
ever appointed, cannot make good schools 
if the public sentiment will not sustain 
them. Women help make public senti- 
ment, said they, and we will secure their 
work in the public schools. Women can 
bring into the schools that thing the schools 
so sadly lack, to-day, something of the in 
Very many of our citi- 
zers will not send their children to the pub- 
lic schools. They want to send the children 
where they can feel that in the atmosphere 
of the school all that is bad is counteracted 
by what is good. The schools are cut off 
from the influence of the home. They 
said, let the women be called into this ser- 
vice that they may carry some of the at- 
mosphere of home into the schools. It is 
well for the children of the poor to be 
brought into contact with the children 
from the better homes, for that will be an 
influence which will have a marked benefit 
upon our future citizens. Our law has its 
defects, but we hope you, gentlemen, will 
remedy these defects. Say to the women 
of your State, come and help the best men 
in the State select good members of the 
School Board; say to them, sustain good 
members when they are selected; say to 
them, help us to give such sympathy that 
all that promises well for the schools shall 
be tried; say to them in short, to sustain all 
who are working for you and for the com- 
munity. When you have offered this invi- 
tation to the women of this State, how will 
they respond to it? Judge them by the 
manner in which they have responded to 
other calls upon them. How did they re- 
spond a few years ago when they were 
asked to give up their husbands, their 
brothers, their sons for the cause of the Re- 
public? They gave them freely. If there 
be those who did not, they have been sorry 
for it since. The women of your State re- 
sponded to this call nobly. Then they did 
the hard, rugged men’s work, when the men 
were gone, and when the day’s work was 
done they were asked to work for the sol- 
diers in response to the calls of President 
Lincoln and the Sanitary Commission. To 
these calls they also responded. As loyal 
as the men, every whit as patriotic, they did 
this work from love of country. The work 
to be done in our schools to-day is light 
compared to that, but it must be done. I 
cannot say very many women have respond- 
ed to this call in Massachusetts. Very 
many more would have responded had they 
thought there was any need of it. But two 
things have been preved, that the best wo- 
men have responded, and that the women 
will work simply for the best good of the 
schools. They have gone forward, work- 
ing with the men, but never alone except 
in a few cases where unfit men have been 
likely to step into their places, when they 
have succeeded in raising an influence that 
has prevented this. In the last election in 
Massachusetts, a woman was nominated for 
a member of the school committee. By the 
work of some politicians who did not wish 
her to be elected, her name was placed on 
three different tickets for three different 
terms by which she would have been de- 
feated, except for the votes of women. The 
chances of New England, when good men 
fa!l by the way, are in the better education, 
the better culture, the higher enlighten- 
ment of all the citizens. I hope this for- 
ward step is to be taken in Rhode Island, 
and that the schools, even in the smallest 
town, will be benefited by this step. I be- 
lieve the schools of New England are to 
keep pace with those of the West, and not 
only that, but still continue, as in the past, 
to take the lead, and show to the countries 
of the world that New England isa good 
place to emigrate from. 

Rev. Mr. Hinckley was the next speaker. 
He read letters from Reverends George 
Harris and Augustus Woodbury, both 


agreeing heartily with the petitioners. 
He spoke in a general way about the 
impcitance of educst‘on, 


The child comes 





into more intimate relation with the mother 
than with the father, and it seems unwise 
to tell the mother that her power and influ- 
ence over the child shall cease the moment 
he leaves her side and enters the public 
school. It seems to be of the greatest im- 
portance that the mother’s and the father’s 
mind should unite in the education of the 
children, and thus the schools partake more 
of the natureof home. We do not ask you 
to take the whole responsibility of this mat- 
ter, but simply to put out to the people an 
amendment to the constitution conferring 
this right. The framersof the constitution 
so framed it that to amend it presupposes 
an almost overwhelming public opinion. 
The chances of not amending it when it 
ought to be amended are much greatér than 
the chances of amending it when it ought 
not to be. I only ask you to take the 
initiatory steps for so amending the consti- 
tution, and leave the rest to public opinion. 
There are now ten States and political 
bodies who have adopted this method. Mr. 
Hinckley then read extracts from official 
utterances to show the benefits that have 
already accrued from this method, and also 
to show some of its workings in New Hamp- 
shire and New York. From these States 
and others comes undoubted testimony of 
the benefits of this law. We ask that Rhode 
Island shall stand by the side of her sister 
States in granting women this right—this 
right, not this privilege—of giving their in- 
fluence and their work for the benefit of 
the schools. Iask you to take, then, ini- 
tiatory steps in order that the women of 
the State may do their duty. He then 
called attention to the character of the pe- 
titioners, and said he did not believe the 
State took much risk in taking the step in 
regard to education which such men and 
women ask it to take. He believed the 
thinking, conservative people of the State 
are in favor of this, and if it is put out to 
the people to vote upon, he believed it 
would be seen that the people are ready to 
accept it. 

Capt. Eldridge, of the Reform School, 
called attention to the kindness and patience 
of the committees, who for many years 
have patiently listened to these petitions. 
He had no doubt the committee wished the 
matter were over with, and would suggest 
a way to get rid of it, and that was to grant 
the petition. It is said the people are not 
ready for thischange. History tells us that 
all great scientific discoveries have been 
made before the people were ready to ac- 
cept them, but they proved to be of inesti- 
mable benefit. He believed the time for 
this change is to-day. He asked it. for the 
better education of women. Let her feel 
that she has something to do in the world, 
something to do and an interest in the man- 
agement of the schools, and she will be bet- 
ter fitted for the duties of home, and the 
schools will be better. He alluded to the 
recommendation of His Excellency Govern- 
or Littlefield in his last annual message, that 
the Reform School for girls, now being 
erected in Cranston, shall be placed under 
the management of women, which he com- 
mended very highly. 

Mr. William 8. a of Providence, 
was the next speaker. He called atteution 
to the importance of this subject. It con- 
cerns nothing less than the highest welfare 
of our homes, the education of our chil- 
dren. There can be no doubt of women’s 
influence, when thoroughly awakened in 
this direction. He spoke of the influence 
and work of women in all the great chari- 
ties of the day and in the education of 
children. They are the great philanthrop- 
ists, the great educators, and this is the in- 
fluence we now wish to. give to public edu- 
cation. The developement of the rising 
generation is an important matter. He 
spoke of the apathy of parents in regard to 
the education of their children, which he 
said was due to the father being busy and 
believing his duty is done when the child is 
sent to school, and to the fact that the 
mother feels that the school is something 
with which she has nothing to do, its man- 
agement being entirely in the hands of men. 
When the boy gets into the higher schools, 
the mother may have an influence 1n mould- 
ing his character at home, but she has no 
influence over him at school. . 

Mrs. Palmer here announced that the pe- 
titioners had nothing further to offer, un- 
less the committee had some questions to 
ask, and thanked the committee for their 
attention. 

Mr. Chairman Tobey invited any who 
might be present who wished to speak on 
the opposite side, to do so, but silence 
reigned. Mr. Tobey then announced in 


behalf of the committee that they had list-_ 


ened to the remarks with a great deal of 
interest, and would give the matter careful 
consideration. 

The hearing was then adjourned. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Saran W. Bovrexe, of Fitchburg, 
Mass., bequeaths nearly $14,000 to the Am- 
erican Unitarian Association. 


MaDaME De Wrrr has made an abridged, 
and in its language modernized edition of 
the ever popular Chronicles of Froissart. 


Mrs. ADELINE T. Nickerson, of South 
Boston, has added the sum of $100 to the 
permanent fund for embossing books for 
the blind. 

Saran R. Hart wey, a sister of J. §. 
Hartley the sculptor, will publish ‘‘A Trea- 
tise on Modelling in Clay.” It will be 
brought out in the spring by Duncan & 
Hall. 

Miss E. ©. Houineer, the telegraph 

operator of Bristol, Pa., earned $700 the 
last nine months, by painting and decorat- 
ing, having her sister to assist at the tele- 
graphing. 
Mrs. M. M. Lemon writes from Mont- 
gomery, Ala., that she is “writing with 
doors and windows open, and a little lazy 
fire burning, atmospbere very pleasant and 
getting warmer.” 

Miss Ipa Lewis, keeper of the Lime 
Rock lighthouse, Newport harbor, saved 
the lives of two men who broke through 
the ice last Friday afternoon. This rescue 
makes in all sixteen or seventeen lives that 
have been saved by the heroine of Lime 
Rock light. 


THe Baroness Burpett-Courtrs and 
her sister, Mrs, TREVANION, have remitted 
two-thirds of the last half-year’s rent to 
their tenants in Berkshire and Wiltshire, 
to whom their brother, the late Sir Robert 
Burdett, made a remission of twenty per 
cent. in the rents for the first half-year of 
1880, shortly before his death. 


GEORGE ELIoT is called by the Atheneum 
probably the most accomplished woman the 
century has seen. She had acomplete mas- 
tery of French, German and Italian, and 
serviceable knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
Spanish and Hebrew. She was widely 
learned in science and philosophy, and 
deeply read in history, and she had an inti- 
mate knowledge of music and painting. 

Miss KETTrReELL, a new clerk in the Ne- 
vada Legislature, had to undergo a remark- 
able ordeal for a woman, in being sworn in. 
Judge Hawley adjured Miss Kettrell to sup- 
port the Constitution and the laws, not to 
bear arms against her country and to pay 
no attention to the laws of the Legislatures 
of other States when they happened to con- 
flict with those of her State. He assured 
her that she was not eligible as a servant of 
the State if she had, since the adoption of 
the constitution of Nevada, fought a duel, 
acted 2s a second at a duel or carried a 
challenge to fight a duel. The young wo- 
man was able to set Judge Hawley’s mind 
completely at rest. 


Miss Leona R. Taytor, the only lady 
member of the graduating class of the law de- 
partment at Anon Arbor, Michigan, Univer- 
sity, has just been highly complimented 
for her part in the ‘‘Moot Court” case late: 
ly held at that University. The question 
was one of inter-State jurisdiction. Judge 
Campbell presided and gave the decision. 
Mr. A. L. Roadarmour appeared for the 
prosecution, and Mr. J. W. Lounsberry 
and Miss Taylor for the defense. The 
judge began the decision by compliment- 
ing her very highly, saying that he had 
“rarely, if ever, heard a case handled with 
more ability.” Judge Campbell has been 
on the bench of the Supreme Court of Mich- 
igan for the past twenty years. A large au- 
dience, including many ladies, were pres- 
ent, 

Miss CARRIE FRAZAR, a young sculptor 
of rising fame and of steady, conscientious 
work and rare ability, has on exhibition at 
Doll & Richards’ a lovely and poetic com- 
position, ‘‘The Satyr.” Unlike the mon- 
sters, sooften portrayed of old as sylvan 
deities, with hairy, goat-like limbs and 
rude, wanton features, Miss Frazar’s satyr 
is a charming boy, with only a hint, in the 
pointed ear, of his relation with the wild- 
wood creatures. The figure is modelled 
with great clearness and faithfulness to na- 
ture. The listening attitude and quiet -re- 
pose of the little creature is akin to the 
spirit of the woods. It is the refined ex- 
pression of the ancient faith in the linked 
life of wood-gods, part human and part 
beast; and as such we feel in its presence 
the oneness of our conscious nature with 
all life below. The new evolution theo- 
ries which make of life one unbroken 
chain of connection from the lowest to the 
highest forms, were symbolized in the old 
myths, of which Miss Frazar’s lovely faune 





like boy is an expression. 
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LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION. 
YOR THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL BY JESSIE GOODWIN. 





For I am weak; when most my soul 
Longs to be whole 

And pure and strong, then all 

My strength is weakness, and I fall. 


For Sin is strong; his promise fair; 
Gentle as air, 
His hand, with fatal might, 
Leads me to death through quick delight. 
—La Crosse, Kansas. 
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TO AN OLD BOOK. 


FOR THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL BY HOLMES HINCKLEY, 


Come forth old volume, dusty and dry, 

From the shelf where so long you have lain. 
I wonder, did reader ever sigh 

And turn your pages with pleasure or pain? 


What fossils of bygone thonght lie hid? 

What notions the world has long outgrown? 
Beneath that torn and rusty lid, 

Of wisdom now all your own? 


In that shabby dress did you ever make love 
To tender maiden or youth? 

Or ever tower your fellows above 
In the might of a new-born truth? 


Your book on science will sell, they say, 
For a twelve-month after it’s printed, 

Like the bonds which the Southern Confederacy 
With sacredest promises minted. 


Your book on philosophy is sure to succeed 
So long as more talk it than read it, 

And until the kind critics are fairly agreed 
That their duty is soundly to bleed it. 


All books on dry facts, save some three or four 
Which the world has preserved in respect 

Are sure pretty soon, as the world looks them o’er 
To contain some gigantic defect. 


°Tis mostly the dream-books that give the divine, 
The beauty that none can dissect, 

Which float, like the nautilus, safe on the brine, 
Where the iron-bonnd steamers are wrecked. 
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THE LOVE OF GOD. 
FOR THZ WOMAN'S JOURNAL BY 8. FP. H. 





There are no deeper depths of earth, 
Nor higher hights above, 

Than what was shown at Jesus’ birth; 
The mystery of God’s love. 


Nor life, nor death, nor princely power, 
Shall from his love divide, 

The loved of God, in darkest hour, 
In this cleft Rock may hide. 


Such is the love of earth, we know, 
That friend may die for friend; 
The love that dieth for a foe, 
We cannot comprehend. 


My wondering spirit fain would soar, 
To join the hosts above, 

And through the “eternal evermore,” 
Sing of God’s boundless love. 


The songs of earth, and songs of heaven, 
Should now henceforth be one, 

Since God’s unfathomed love hath given, 
For man his only Son. 





DO YOU KNOW? 
BY HELEN BARRON BOSTWICK. 


{**Yesterday we buried my yas brown mare un- 
der the wild cherry-tree. End of poor Bess.’’] 
When a human being dies, 
Seeming scarce so gcod or wise, 
Scarce so high in scale of mind 
As the horse he leaves behind, 
“Lo,” we cry, “‘the fleeting spirit 
Doth a newer garb inherit; 
Through eternity doth soar, 
Growing, greatening, evermore.”’ 


But our beautiful dumb creatures 
Yield their gentle, generous natures, 
With their mute, appealing eyes, 
Haunted by earth’s mysteries, 
Wistfully upon us cast, 

Loving, trusting, to the last; 

And we arrogantly say, 

‘They have had tLeir little day; 
Nothing of them but was clay.” 


Has all perished? Was no mind 

In that graceful form enshrined? 
Can the love that filled those eyes 
With most eloquent replies, 

When the glossy head, close pressing, 
Grateful met your hands caressing; 
Can the mute intelligence, 

Baffling oft our human sense 

With strange wisdom,—buried he 
“Under the wild cherry-tree’’? 

Are these elements that can spring 

In a daisy’s blossom.ng? 

Or in long dark grasses wave 
Plume-like o'er your favorite’s grave? 
Can they live in us, and fade 

In all else that God has made? 


Is there aught of harm, believing 

That, some newer form receiving, 

They may find a wider sphere, 

Live a larger life than here? 

That the meek, appealing eyes, 

Haunted by strange mysteries, 

Find a more extended field, 

To new destinies unsealed; 

Or that in the ripened prime 

Of some far-off summer time, 

Ranging that unknown domain, 

We may find our pets again? 
—Free Religious Index. 








Miss Ruth’s Experiment. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 

‘I never thought to see Sam Sherburne 
going to the bad, but he’s on the same road 
with the Brown boys, cutting round nights, 
and no talkin’ will keep them at home. 
The Sherburnes are to be pitied, for Sam’s 
the only one left.” 

“The heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked,” returned the old 
store-keeper, in a tone of fullest convic- 
tion. ‘‘Satan has an easy field in the ris- 
ing generation. It does seem as if the lat- 
ter days were nigh at hand. Wickedness 
crops out in the last place you’d expect to 
find it. It does beat all to think how the 
Lowgate boys seem to be going.” 





Miss Ruth turned away with her package 
and walked swiftly down the village street ; 
a trim, dainty figure in her dark cloth dress. 
The words rang in her ears, ‘‘It does beat 
all to think how the Lowgate boys seem to 
be going.” Her path led over the Common 
to a square brick bouse, flanked by a low 
wing on either side and a broad piazza 
which held promise of summer cheer. 
Great elms and maples were set in lines up 
to the mass of outbuildings. At the back 
was an orchard, the gnarled and twisted 
apple-trees standing out dark against the 
evening sky. Ruth shivered a little as she 
looked, then ran up the steps, and, throw- 
ing off her wrappings on the table in the 
hall, entered a room warmed, and just now 
lighted, by an old-fashioned Franklin stove, 
the shining brass fender and andirons gleam- 
ing in the flashing firelight. 

“So thee has come, Ruth,” said a placid 

voice, and Aunt Mercy Dysart looked up 
from her knitting and smiled at the girl, 
who drew a low chair to her side and sat 
down with only an answering smile. Now, 
with the light full upon her face, one could 
see that she must be considerably over 
twenty. There were grave lines about the 
mouth, and her firm chin and broad fore- 
head needed all the sweetness in eye and 
smile to contradict the expression of stern- 
ness. 
‘‘Proud as Lucifer,” the village people 
said, and Ruth, who wanted to be friends 
with all, found it hard to work against this 
impression. Her ways seemed strange and 
unfamiliar to them, and a flavor of the an- 
cient feeling for her house and name atill 
tinctured present thought and made the old 
people say, 

‘She's a Dysart, an’ what else do you look 
for but high notions and plenty of them?” 

Ruth at length raised her head and turn- 
ed to Aunt Mercy, who had been looking 
at her from time to time, knowing she 
should soon hear what the girl had to say. 

These two were closest friends, and ex- 
changed experiences and opinions with as 
much freedom as if forty years did not lie 
between them. And Ruth spoke now as if 
all that had gone before were perfectly un- 
derstood. 

“T’ve thought it all out, Aunt Mercy, and 
you and I must do something. We can’t 
let them go.” 

“Well, child?” 

‘I really believe I should go to the bad 
myself in the same place. Do you know 
that with all my resources—with a hundred 
things to think about that mean nothing to 
them—I get so oppressed with the monot- 
ony, with the intense and horrible dullness, 
that I want a team to run away, or anything 
to happen that will rouse us one moment. 
Aunt Mercy, those boys will begin to drink 
—or do anything that will give a new sen- 
sation and bring asense of life—and by and 
by there will be one or two or three more 
reckless, swearing, lounging creatures like 
the Carsons in the other village. I have be- 
gun to believe villages like this are doomed 
to destruction, and that New England will 
turn to New Ireland unless something is 
done to make them places where some real 
life can be found. Aunt Mercy!” 

“Well, child?” 

**Do you know, I took up an old county 
history to-day. Forty years ago there were 
five hundred more people here than now. 
Every man has gone West except these old 
ones who are almost ready for the next 
world, and just a few who hold on because 
they were born here, and whose sons will 
get away as fast as they can. Of course 
the mill brings a certain class, but their 
lives are as joyless as life in a treadmill. 
And yet here is this lovely country, and 
these farms that ought to be homes, and 
not prisons. Now, don’t you suppose it 
possible to stir up some sense of pride, 
some patriotism—if that is the word—some- 
thing that will make these boys willing to 
stay, and will give them something to think 
about? Aunt Mercy, I havea plan. Now 
listen and see what you think.” 

‘Tea first, child, and thee may talk af- 
terward. Thee should be hungry.” 

“T believe I am,” Ruth said, as Linda, the 
servant—who with her husband, George, 
was a relic of the former Dysart prosperity 
—opened the door and showed the small 
round table laid for two and almost lost in 
the great room, which, however, with its 
open fire and the soft light of the student- 
lamp held its own cheer. 

‘*Miss Ruth, she’s at her old ways,” Lina 
said, as she went presently into the kitchen. 
“I’ve been a-wonderin’ what she’d find to 
take up, but she’s got-her hands full now.” 

‘‘No good won’t come of it,” George an- 
swered, discontentedly, as Linda ended her 
summary of what she had been able to 
glean from the conversation. ‘‘Long’s it’s 
beggars and riff-raff you don’t so much 
care; but this is just a lettin’ herself down 
to low people that won’t know but what 
she’s always done it. I’d speak to Miss 
Dysart. Miss Ruth don’t see.” 

“It’s past any time for speakin’,” Linda 
groaned, as she rubbed off the waffle iron. 
“It’s all cut and drie@. Laws! I was sure 


_there would be no mussin’ here, but it’s be- 


gun, an’ Miss Dysart she'll be spendin’ all 
her money, sure’s you're born.” 

George shook his head, and continued to 
shake it as he moved about, but the opposi- 





tion from the kitchen did not reach the 
parlor. 

Ruth devoted the evening to looking over 
a vast collection of photographs and stere- 
oscopic views, and to assorting them in 
carefuily numbered and marked piles, while 
Aunt Mercy made various changes 1m the 
contents of an old-fashioned book-case in 
the corner of the dining room. The south 
parlor, where they always sat in winter, 
had two deep recesses filled with books, 
Ruth’s special favorites being in her own 
room overhead. In fact, every room they 
inhabited became the library temporarily, 
for Ruth and Aunt Mercy had a fashion of 
looking up any question that interested 
them, and bringing to bear every encyclo- 
pedia or reference book which cou!d throw 
the slightest light upon it, and their library 
was not only well-filled with standard and 
general literature, but had a range of author- 
ties seldom found outside the walls of a pro- 
fessed student’sarmory. The temptation 
had been strong to lose herself in this soci- 
ety and forget human claims, and Aunt 
Mercy, who had mourned a little that this 
remote village must swallow up her child 
just when most eager and most ready for 
work, smiled as she saw her absorption, 
and chid herself for forgetting that some- 
thing alwdys waited the ready hand. 

Sam Sherburne walking moodily out of 
the tavern, smelling of very strong tobacco 
and with heavy eyes and pale cheeks, was 
surprised and disconcerted as, the next 
afternoon, Ruth met him and held out her 
hand, 

‘*We are going the same way,” she said. 
‘Let us walk together, Sam.” 

Sam colored to the roots of his hair; then 
straightened himself and furtively brushed 
off some lint sticking to his coat. He had 
often in the summer rowed Miss Ruth down 
the river; had taught her how to manage 
the oars; and had looked on with pride in 
his pupil when her own light boat she had 
sent to Boston for, took its place in the 
‘‘branch” back of the old house. He had 
even once or twice been asked to tea, but 
since fall this had not happened. He knew 
she must have heard of his wildness, and 
supposed she would not care to speak to 
him. 

Sam was one of the New England boys 
who had no overmastering longing for a 
college education, who had never taken 
very kindly to his books and who was merely 
a healthy, fun-loving fellow, with some 
common-sense, rather rudimentary as yet, 
and a great longing to ‘‘see the world;” 
meaning by this either going out to a clerk- 
ship in some narrow store, or possibly get- 
ting on one of the lake boats. But he was 
the only buy left; the farm waited for him, 
and was one of the best in the country, and 
Beniah Sherburne could not understaad 
why the steady round of work was not satis- 
fying. 

A deacon in the Congregational church, 
and with a sheaf of doctrines handed down 
from his father and destined in turn for 
Sam, who would never listen three minutes 
to their expounding, the good man shook 
his head sorrowfully and added one or two 
more clauses to his daily prayers. The 
mother and he sat contentedly by the little 
stove in the sitting-room. She darned and 
patched and turned, with the life-long habit 
of saving as strong now when its need was 
past as in the early days. hey took the 
county paper and had a few books bought 
from persistent book-agents, but there was no 
sense of brightness or cheer in the narrow 
quarters, and Sam shot out after tea and 
could never be found till bed-time. Even 
the dingy kitchen of the Canadians was 
better than his own home, for there at least 
were jest «nd laughter, or a dance suddenly 
improvised if Baptiste appeared with his 
fiddle. This was bad enough, the father 
thought, but when Sam was discovered 
playing cards with the Brown boys in the 
barn boundless indignation had its way. 
Sam was thrashed and ordered not to go 
near them, and the cards went into the 
kitchen fire. 

The natural result followed. Outwardly 
submissive but inwardly rebellious, the boys 
had their way, and now at eighteen Sam 
seemed suddenly to have gone to the bad 
altogether; refused to enter the church and, 
it was reported, had been seen drunk in the 
streets of-the country town. The Brown 
boys ran the saw-mill at the foot of the hill, 
but their father did most of the work and 
sighed dolorously if anyone asked why he 
did not keep them there. 

Ruth looked at the lad as she walked; a 
tall, sturdy fellow with honest blue eyes 
but a weak, uncertain mouth and chin. As 
she talked he gained confidence and an- 
swered with something of his old freedom; 
a full, cheery voice with very little of the 
nasal quality at which Ruth still winced. 

“I wanted to see you, Sam,” she said, 
presently, ‘‘for I want to talk over some- 
thing with you and I think you can help 
me. Will you come to our house to-night?” 

Sam hesitated and colored. 

I don’t know about to-night, Miss Ruth. 
I'd promised Harvey Brown to go up to the 
line with him.” 

“Is it special, business?” 

*‘No-o, not so very.” 

“Then bring Harvey and John, too,” said 
Ruth. ‘I want all three of you. Will you?” 





“Yes, ma’am,” said Sam,confounded. The 
‘‘Brown boys” were the neighborhood syno- 
nym for outrageousness, and Miss Ruth 
must be beside herself. However there was 
no chance for remonstrance, for with his 
‘tyes, ma’am” she had turned into the post 
office, with a ‘‘Good-by, then, till evening,’ 
and Sam walked on wondering what he had 
better do, 

‘**You’ve got me ina fine mess,” Harvey 
Brown said, when Sem told them of the 
promise made for them, but in spite of 
shamefacedness curiosity was strong. 

Linda sniffed audibly as she answered the 
ponderous knocker, which Ruth would not 
allow to be changed for a bell, and ushered 
the boys into the dining-room, where a great 
table, on each end of which a bright light 
burned, had been drawn near the fire. Ruth 
knew that atable was at once occupation 
and screen for awkward feet and hands, the 
former finding shelter in the shadows, the 
latter turning over the illustrated papers 
towards which the boys looked at once. 
Miss Dysart sat there quietly knitting, with 
a pleasant word for each ix answer to their 
awkward greeting, and then Ruth, witha 
slightly heightened color, spoke her 
thought. 

‘Boys, Ihave been thinking how very 
stupid and dull a great many of these winter 
evenings are, and I am sure they can be 
pleasanter for every one of us. We never 
get any amusements from outside because 
we are so far away, and I think we grow 
restless and discontented when there is 
none. Now what I propose may not be 
very amusing but at least we can try it and 
see. Suppose we travel a little, in spite of 
the deep snow, and in this fashion: We all 
have places we would specially like to see; 
sometimes in our own country, sometimes 
in others. Let us take turns in choosing a 
place and then finding out all aboutit. 1 
have pictures, you see—a great many of 
them—and I think you will find there is 
some pleasure in this way of travelling: 
But as you are not at all sure whether you 
will like it or not, we must see. Sam, 
where would you like best to go?” 

Taken by surprise, Sam answered after a 
moment's confused thinking: 

“The Mammoth Cave.” 

“Why?” 

Again Sam mediated. 

‘Because I used to look at the picture in 
my old geography.” 

‘It’s curious you should have said that,” 
said Ruth, ‘‘because the first package of 
views on that table is one of views in the 
Cave. I was there long ago with Aunt but 
never forgot it.” 

“Tell us about it, please,” said Sam, 
eagerly, and Ruth brought two or three 
light stereoscopes and laid them on the 
table, then talked on simply but in most 
vivid fashion, giving the story of the long 
expedition. Each view suggested many 
questions; Miss Dysart joined at times with 
some bit of reminiscence, and when the 
clock struck nine the boys looked up in 
astonishment as Linda entered with a tray 
on which were cups of steaming coffee and 
a plate of sandwiches. 

“It is so cold to-night you need the cof- 
fee to fortify you for your walk in the 
wind,” Miss Dysart said, talking on so plea- 
santly that they forgot awkwardness. 

“Tom Anderson’s been up in that cave 
near Lake Dunmore, where Ethan Allen 
hid,” said Sam, ‘‘but it isn’t much more 


than a big hole. He'd like to see these pic- | 


tures, Miss Ruth. Would you mind telling 
it over again?” 

“Not a bit,” said Ruth, “if you will not 
be tired of hearing it twice.” 


“There ain’t any danger of that,” said 
Harvey Brown. “I feel as if I'd been 
there.” 


‘Then | shall expect you Saturday night,” 
said Ruth. ‘You and the Andersons.” 

The Anderson boys came at the appointed 
time; the story seemed to lose none of its 
interest in repetition,and from the Mammoth 
Cave they passed to others, 

“Suppose we look up all the wonderful 
caves in the world,” Ruth had said, after 
an evening with that of Elephanta, illus- 
trated by some photographs sent by a friend 
in Calcutta. ‘‘The Giant’s Causeway isn’t 
exactly a cave, but there are some beautiful 
views of it. We'll have that for next time.” 

“But I don’t know how,” said Sam, who 
usually acted as spokesman. “I don’t 
know anybody but you that knows.” 

‘*You shall find out,” said Ruth; and on 
their next evening she had the great atlas, 
the encyclopedia, and a volume of Bayard 
Taylor’s travels in which a full account 
was given. The boys looked askance at 
the books, but soon found they were not 
enemies but friends. Ruth had one or two 
of the wild legends connected with the 
spot, and told them withso much dramatic 
effect that Harvey Brown declared he 
should not dare to go through the long 
bridge alone. 

“It’s mighty like a geography lesson,’ 
said Tom Anderson, who had regarded the 
whole thing with grave suspicion, ‘‘but it’s 
the jolliest geography lesson I ever heard. 
I shan’t object to more.” 

Full of misgivings before each fresh at- 
tempt, success still seemed to wait upon 
each. Ruth smiled inwardly as her audi- 
ence grew, and she came to have all the 





boys from fifteen to twenty that the neigh- 
borhood afforded. The wildest rumors 
were current. She played cards with them 
—she danced with them—she encouraged 
infidelity; it was going to be as bad in the 
end as the bar-room. Gradually the effer- 
vescence subsided, It was seen that there 
was less desire to roam the country at large. 
The Brown boys came into Deacon Sher- 
burne’s oue evening to talk over some knot- 
ty point with Sam, and the deacon found 
himself insensibly interested, as well as as- 
tonished that these boys showed so little of 
the cloven foot. When three months had 
proved that if anything interesting were 
provided no lack of interest or acceptance 
could be complained of, Ruth opened the 
long disused room in the north wing, fur- 
nished it with a long table and comfortable 
arm-chairs, had light shelves put up at one 
end, and herself covered the volumes which 
were the nucleus of what she hoped might 
be the village library. 

Two backgammon boards, a set of chess- 
men and one or two pleasant games were 
there also, and one evening before their talk 
began she took her tribe into the cheery 
quarters, 

‘This is your own room, boys,” she said. 
“But there are certain conditions you will 
all be willing to subscribe to. No noise— 
no smoking—no lounging. I have made it 
as pleasant as I can, and now it is yours till 
a better is found,” 

“Having this ain’t going to break up our 
other evenings, is it?” asked Harvey Brown, 
anxiously, ‘*We can’t spare them no how, 
Miss Ruth.” 

*‘No, you shall have them still,” Ruth 
said, touched and gratified by the eager- 
ness with which all had waited her answer. 
Already the little seed sown in weakness 
was showing green above the hard soil. 

“Open Sundays!” the villagers cried, 
when the new departure came to be can- 
vassed, ‘‘Breaking the Sabbath and making 
a nest of ungodliness in our midst!” 

Ruth said nothing, and it was found that 
the eleven lads were engaged in a Bible les- 
son each Sunday afternoon, not conducted 
on ordinary plans, perhaps, but made fasci- 
nating with maps and pictures and the most 
vivid description of a land that had been 
practically unknown, the tone of comment 
changed. No knowing what Quakers would 
not do, but certainly this was an unexpect- 
ed turn, and one to be approved by deacons 
and ministers and people. Ruth shrunk 
from any discussion, but the time came 
when discussion was necessary, and she 
was jorced to define both her work and her 
wishes for its future. Deacon Sherburne, 
as the vepresentative of the most popular 
church, and who looked at Aunt Mercy’s 
cap and kerchief as a symbol of mysterious 
heresy as full of threatening now as in old 
Puritan days, spent an evening in questions 
and returned home converted. 

**You may say what you please,” he said 
a week later to the knot of men in the store, 
‘about her passin’ by her own sex an’ goin’ 
for the boys. Her own sex can behave 
themselves better, an’ ain't making for the 
streets the minute tea’s done. Boys must 
have something to take up their minds, an’ 
they’ve got it; an’ it’s a shame we hain’t 
thought more about it. An’ there’s more 
to be done. Her hands ought to be strength- 


} ened, There’s things a gal can't do an’ se- 


lect men can, an’ it’s time for to talk them 
over. That north wing ain’t nigh big 
enough for them that would come. I've 
been turning it over in my mind, an’ I’m 
ready to give the old shoe-shop if anybody’ll 
help pay for the movin’ to the Fork at the 
head of the Common, and fixin’ it up some. 
You see summer’s comin’ on, an’ the way 
she figures it is, it’s time all of us should 


have some benefit out o’ what she’s begin- 
nin’ to get together. She’s got a friend 


that’s sent some picters, and anotter that’s 
goin’ to give a hundred dollars’ worth of 
books; an’ the long an’ short of it is here's 
a chance for a town library to start, an’ we 
to hold our heads up as high as other folks. 
I guess we can show we ain't quite run out 
yet.” 

So longa speech had never been heard 
from the Deacon in all his life before, and 


a hot discussion followed. The shoe-shop 
was too old; it wasn’t worth moving. Who 
was going to paint it and put it generally in 
order? Toevery objection the Deacon had 
his answer. It was evident that Ruth's 
enthusiasm had been deep and strong 
enough to thoroughly penetrate, and his 
Yankee thrift would never allow the pro- 
posed benefactions to go begging. 

Ruth smiled as, one morning in June, the 
strenuous calls, to oxen and the creaking 
and groaning of rollers were heard, The 
old shoe-shop was on its way to a new 
foundation and entire rejuvenation. Before 
July, painted and newly. plastered, with 
long tables and Ruth’s arm chairs, with a 
set of engravings and one or two good chro- 
mos, the room looked not only habitable 
but inviting. A recess at the back was de- 
voted to curiosities—an old portrait or two 
of former village worthies, some Revolu- 
tionary relics, and anything Ruth or her 
boys had been able to find in the township 
in which a common interest could be felt. 

The Fourth of July saw the village own- 
ers of ‘The Lowgate Library Hall;” and as 
Deacon Sherburne looked at his once use- 
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less property a sense of accomplishment 
filled him with something more like patri. 
otism than anything he had knowo from 
his boyhood. Standing under the great 
elm which shadowed 1t, Dr. Brett, the min- 
ister, made the first Fourth of July address 
the village had had in years, and then led 
the way to the generous supply of ice-cream 
and cake from the great house. Only the 
beginning of a better day for the village, 
and Ruth's eager wish traveled fast and far; 
but she could wait, sure that here lay work 
enough for all, and that if one experiment 
had succeeded another might. 

“God giveth the increase,” Aunt Mercy 
d, “but never till it has first been writ 


sai 
ae ‘Paul must plant and Apollos water. 


—Independent. “a 
OBITUARY. 


The cable brings to-day the news of the 
death of an eminent Irish writer, Mrs. 
Anna Maria Hall, née Fielding. 

Mrs. Hall was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
in 1802. She left Ireland in her fifteenth 
year, and went to London with her moth- 
er, where she completed her education, and 
in 1824 became the wife of Mr. 8. C. Hall, 
a noted writer on art matters. 

Through the literary development and 
associations growing out of this very har- 
monious union, she became an author. Her 
first work, ‘‘Sketches of Irish Character,” 
was published in 1828, and made her fa- 
mous. It was followed by historical nov- 
els, a drama, a charming fairy tale, entitled 
«Midsummer Eve,” which was translated 
into the German, and other works too nu- 
merous to be catalogued. One of the most 
fascinating of her shorter stories is entitled 
“Can Wrovg be Right?” The plot is in- 
tense to the last degree. She also assisted 
her husband in an illustrated work on Ire- 
land. One of the most interesting and in- 
structive of her works is entitled *‘Pilgrim- 
ages to English Shrines.” It was original- 
ly published in the London Art Journal, 
and has, with some of her other writings, 
been translated intoGerman. I have never 
seen a more interesting record of travel 
than these sketches afford. 

Mrs. Hall's picture, an engraving from an 
original portrait by Hayter, lies before me 
as l write. The face and head indicate a 
fine intellect; the toilette is tasteful and the 
figure graceful; a bouquet and an open 
book rest on a{writing desk from which she 
has turned tv caress a favorite grayhound,— 
an attitude which displays to great advan 
tage her singularly beautiful hands. 

But her best memorial and obituary were 
furnished long before her death, in a chiv- 
alric poem addressed to her by her husband 
after twenty years of married life. I send 
you an extract from it, for a tribute to the 
capacity of Woman is always in order in a 
paper like yours, devoted to the advance- 
ment of Woman’s Rights. 

Appia Howarp. 

The following letter follows appropriate- 
ly after the above obituary notice:— 

A LOVE LEITER TO MY WIFE. 


BY 8. C. HALL. 

If I would learn the poet’s skill 
To make my words obey my will, 
What theme should next to Nature warm? 
I think not long that theme to find,— 
The beauty of thy face and form, 
The beauty of thy heart and mind. 

* * * 


Yes, beauty in that happy face 
The hnsband-iover still can trace; 
Goodness and gentleness and truth 
May live to mock at change and time; 
They were the graces of thy youth, 
They are the graces of thy prime. 

* * * 


Companion, counsel, friend and wife 
Through twenty years of wedded life! 
Dear love, sweet heart, why not «ddress 
Warm words to thee, my hope and pride, 
T have not lived to love thee less 
Than when I hailed a fair young bride. 
Aj’, let me think how deep a debt, 
Sweet friend, dear wife, I owe thee yet; 
In toil and trouble weak and ill, 
Thy zealous care, thy active thought, 
Thy spirit, -meekly trusting still,— 
Calmed the hot pulse and brain o’erwrought. 
I gave to thee a humble name, 
Which thou, dear wife, hast given to fame; 
And, surely, ‘tis no idle boast 
That many laud and flatter thee; 
But when the world hath praised thee most, 
Thy woman's Leart was most to me. 
* * * 


*Tis thine to prove that strength of mind 
May work, with woman's grace combined; 
To show how nature's debts are paid 
In studies small that sweeten life, 
And how the loftiest thoughts may aid 
The duties of a loving wife. 
to OD o- 

A VAGARY OF THE BRAIN. 

As I sat at my open window enjoying 
the countless beauties of a June morning, 
and pondering over the unsettled question 
of male superiority, I noticed an unusual 
commotion in my neighbor’s farm yard. 
The calm Juno eyes of the cows and oxen 
had a very earnest and searching appearance, 
the horses’ heads were erect, the pigs stood 
ina listening attitude, the sheep meekly 
bowed their heads, the hens with out- 
stretched necks and one foot in air uttered 
no cackle or croak, while pigeons, swal- 
lows, crows, etc. ,arranged themselves on the 
neighbor’s roof, in profound silence. 

Suddenly to my inward ear the faint low- 


friends, I think our master treats our 
mistress ina patronizing manner, as if he 
considered himself her superior. When he 
puts the yoke on our necks he says to her:— 
‘You couldn’t do that.’ As if strength was 
everything. Have we ever set him such an 
example? Because we can carry heavier 
loads than the cows, do we ever drive them 
away into the corner lot and take the large 
field to ourselves?” 

‘‘No,” said the cows; ‘“‘Andif we did quar- 
rel, 1 think we should have the best of it, 
for although you are strong, you are 
clumsy, while we are sprightly and could 
soon gore you to death.” 

‘“‘We will never quarrel” says the ox. 
“You are our mothers, our sisters, our 
equals,” 

After a general assent to the sentiments of 
the speaker a noble horse tramped a few 
steps forward and began :—‘‘We have never 
taught man to triumph over woman. Ask 
the Arab which sex of our race he prizes 
most? When I have been standing under 
yonder apple-tree lazily brushing off the flies, 
Ihave heard my mistress read beautiful 
records of our race, and it was oftener the 
story of some fine female, some wise, good 
creature that loved the children and saved 
her master’s life by her intelligence and 
speed. Did you ever know me to kick or 
abuse Dollie? 

At this Dollie raised her head and there 
was a lurid light in her eye that said, ‘‘At 
your peril, sir!” 

‘My former master,” continued the horse, 
“said there were some places a woman 
should not go. I remember bright after. 
noons when she looked worn and weary, 
I wished he would take her. He did not 
stop as often at those places when she was 
with him, and he did not tumble into the 
chaise and use the whip on my back so 
much. Once he maddened me so, that | 
ran towards home, hoping I should break 
his neck, but the pale face of my mistress 
at the door and her gentle voice which al- 
ways spoke to me in kindness, brought me 
to my senses, and I determined to carry him 
home safely after that. But one evening, 
I was very thirsty, and stepped down to the 
water to drink. He pitched helplessly over 
my head, and I went and left him to his 
fate.” 

The horse fell back on his haunches, 
filled with sad remembrance. 

The bell-bearer of the sbeep was next 
called upon, but being a quiet, unassuming 
body, he merely said that he agreed with 
the other speakers. 

A clarion note was heard, end after clap- 
ping his wings the rooster said:—‘‘I live in 
a very unnatural state, being made a polyg- 
amist by man. You see these six or seven 
wives whom [ have to provide for, and also 
to scratch for my own living. I would 
gladly assist them all in making their nests 
and taking care of the young, as I should in 
my native state, but I cannot do it, and it 
has made me selfish, indolent and oppres- 
sive. Why, lam almost ashamed to tell, 
I sometimes crow at the early dawn for the 
hens to rise, and then tuck my head under 
my wing for another nap. I think man 
ought to learn from me how disagreeable a 
strutting male can be.” 

A cal: was now made for some remarks 
from the gallery, and a swallow in his 
shining suit, said:—‘‘As I have been wheel- 
ing through the air catching gnais, a great 
deal of information has come to me up the 
chimney. Only last evening our master 
said:—‘Wife, a Miss Hardaker has been 
writing a splendid article showing man’s 
superiority. After you have washed the 
dishes, while you are hushing the baby to 
sleep, I wish you would read it to me and I 
willrest and smoke.’ Why I came near fal- 
ling into the chimney,” said the swallow. 
“Did Lever ask my wee wife to sing un- 
less | took care of the nest? Didn't I carry 
her the best of flies and such as she liked? 
Didn't I stay at home and do the twittering 
that she might take her tura whirling 
around and enjoy the fresh air? In our 
autamnal congress, when we settle such an 
important question as migration, and in the 
spring councils concerning orchards, chim- 
neys, nests, etc., doesn’t Mrs. Swallow's 
vote count just as muchas mine? Surely 
man never learned from us his vaunted 
superiority.” (Applause in twenty-five dif- 
ferent keys). 

A duck quacked out a few words in re- 
gard to the elegance of the attire of male 
birds. _He said it was to attract enemies 
away from the sacred homes. 

Just then Fido and Fanchon, having been 
chasing rabbits, came into the yard quite 
breathless. Probably they had been in- 
formed of the subject under discussion, 

for Fido, in a voice musical to hunters, 
yelped out a most earnest denial of ever 
having done auything to teach male super- 
iority. .As to strength, even Fanchon could 
tire him out in the chase, and as to intellect- 
ual superiority he had heard his master say 
that Fanchon knew more than any dog he 
ever had. 

Just then a bonnet and hat appeared 
above the opposite wall and the meeting 
suddenly adjourned. Tbe oxen and cows 
went quietly to their pastures, the horses 
trotted into their stalls, the sheep followed 
the bell to the distant hillside, the pigs 





ing of a fat ox was translated thus:—‘‘My 


picked up the acorns under the oak, the 


7 


ducks sailed out into the pond, the pigeons 

flapped through the air, the swallows gy- 

rated and gossiped around the chimney, 

and I awoke from my day-dream to hear 

the breakfast bell ring. J. E. M. 
Needham Mass. 


- 


HARVARD ANNEX. 


The managers of Private Uollegiate In- 
struction for Women by professors of Har- 
vard University have opened a reading- 
room, in which it is proposed to collect 
volumes to form a working library. They 
will be happy to receive gifts of books ap- 
propriate for such a collection. Good texts 
of Greek, Latin, French, German and Eng- 
lish writers, anc works of reference of all 
kinds will be acceptable. Books intended 
for this collection may be left at the read 
ing-room, corner of Appian way and Gar- 
den street, Cambridge, or they will be sent 
for. 





—*oe- 


MRS. HAYES’ POKTRAIT. 


The treasurer of the fund for purchasing 
a portrait of Mrs. Hayes says the work is 
going on most satisfactorily. The picture 


is to be placed at the side of the President’s 
picture in the White House. With the 
frame it will cost about $3000. The frame 
isto be of oak, ten feet high and five feet 
wide. The base of the pilasters is to be 
carved with laurels, the emblem of victo- 
ry; the top of oak, as the emblem of puri- 
ty; and the bottom with English hawthorn 
and water lilies, emblematic of beauty. 











Profit, 31,200. 

“To sum it up, six long years of bed- 
ridden sickness, costing $200 per year, total 
$1,200,—all of this expense was stopped by 
three bottles of ony 2 Bitters, taken by my 
wife. She has done her own housework for 
a year since, without the loss of a day, and 
I want everybody to know it, for their 
benefit.” —N. HZ. Farmer. 





A Great Victory 


Has been achieved by the use of W yomoke, 
or Nerve Food, in combatting all nervous 
maladies, heart affections, broken-down 
constitutions, etc., etc. Thousands have 
been cured that were considered hopeless 
invalids, and the most eminent physicians 
in all schools of medicine prescribe it regu- 
banty in their daily practice. Wyomoke is 
sold by all druggists at $1.00, $1.50 and 
$3.00 per bottle. Use no other verv.ne. 








Attractive New Books. 


Wild Roses of Cape Ann. 
By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The ms are eminentiy wholesome, sweet, na- 
tural, Their perfume is as characteristic of the soil 
they spring from as that of the sweet fern or the 
bayberry.—Dr. O. W. Holmes. 


This volume is redolent of wild flowers, fragrant 
woodland paths, and the invigorating air of the sea. 
No sweeter, truer, or more natural sentiment, no 
simpler or more healthfal verse, has recently ap- 
peared.—Christian Union. 


On the Threshold. 


By T,T. Munger, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


“ On the Threshold”’ does not profess to be a man- 
ual ; but its nine chapters treat of Purpose, Friends 
and Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self-Reliance and 
Courage, Health, Reading and Intellectual Life, 
Amusement, and Faith ; and treat them in a way 
which is at once wise and winning, and free from 
anything common. There is a finished, not to say 
eloquent, brightness in these chapters, which carries 
the reader on, with kindling interest, from page to 
page.—'Mue Independent. 


No young man can read this book without instant 
and lasting benefit. We have read many books ad- 
dressed to young men, but we have met with none 
saperior to this in practical and spiritual power; none 
that has put in more compact and alluring form the 

rinciples and pa necessary to a wise and noble 
fife-—North Adams Transcript. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


By Washington Gladden. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


A series of chapters designed to bring forth in clear 
light the comprehensiveness, simplicity, and full 
significance of this petition, which, though repeated 
for ages, is to-day the natural and sincere utterance 
of all Christendom. Mr. Gladden's strong common- 
sense, freedom from cant, ard healthy religious spirit 
make this a peculiarly valuable and attractive book. 


Characterized by Mr. Gladden’s wholesome views 
of Christian life and duty and by his singularly 
clear and agreeable mode of expression.—Hartford 


Courant. 
Under the Olive. 


Poems by Mrs. Annie Fields, 18mo, $1.25. 


Most of the poems are on classical subjects, as 
The Last Contest of Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripi- 
des, Hero and Leander, Helena, Herakles, Artemis, 
Antinous, and others. They are carefully and del- 
icately done; are faithful to the chosen themes ; 
full of thought, grace, tenderness, and true poetry. 


These poems will give Mrs. Fields an enviable 
rank among American poets. She has waited till 
the voice called her, and she has answered the call 
with poems which are an honor to letters.—Boston 
Advertiser. 


Thirty Years, 


Being Poems New and Old. By the author of ‘John 

Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.50. 

This edition includes all of Miss Mulock’s Poems 
up to the present time, It will be peculiarly wel- 
come to those who have read her charming novels, 
and who know that the features which make these so 
engaging are equally the distinctive traits of her 

oems. Their purity, tenderness and faith cannot 

‘ail to enlist attention, and afford a delight beyond 
admiration. ; 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 
Boston. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Gleanings in the Fields of Art. 


By Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, Gilt sides and back, Price, $2.50. 


This most interesting volume covers a wide range 
in art, as will be seeu by a glance at its Table of 
Contents: Art,Greek Art, Early Christian Art, By- 
zantine Art; Restoration of Art in taly; Michael 
Angelo; Poems of Michael Angelo; Spanish Art; 
French Art; Albert Durer; Old German Art; Amer- 
ican Art; English Art; David Scott; Contemporane- 


ous Art. 
Motherhood. 


A Poem. Small 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 


**A poem which is pretty sure to attract attcntion 
by the novelty of its subject, and the combined 
boldness and delicacy with which it is treated. The 
author, who preserves her incognito, but is evident- 
ly a woman of fine and pure feeling, sings in this 
poem, orgroup of poems, all the hopes and fears 
and joys and tender cares which precede and attend 
upon motherhood—her desire being ‘to portray in 
its purity and holiness the most beautiful instinct of 
humanity.’ There are eighteen poems in the group, 
of which nine are anticipatory, and niue reflect the 
various phases of mother-love and care for a babe. 
The titles are: The Hope; The Prophecy; The ‘Hail 
Mary’; Hymn of Motherhood; Inheritance; Faith; 
Crooning; Resignation; The Travail; My Narsling; 
The Death Angel; Consolation; The Greeting; The 
Lullaby; The Nursery; The Bath; Asieep; Gdother 
and Child.’’— Boston 


How I Found It, North and 
South, 


16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


“We have enjoyed thfs book, every page of it. It 
has filled us with genuine sympathy, it has made 
us laugh heartily, it has interested us intensely, and 
we thank the author for both the pleasure and profit 
we have received from its perusal. Especially do we 
wish to convey our thanks to ‘Mary.’ That dose of 
‘tafeu’ will bring a ripple of laughter tochase away 
the blne-devils which may beset us in the future. 
‘Mary’s Statement’ is rich, the best thing out. As 
maiden, wife, or mother, ‘Mary‘ shines. 

‘David’ was first a sailor, then a farmer. His 
farming experience in Massachusetts, with his yearly 
balance-sheet, itemized, interested us greatly. But 
his Florida experiment, just above Palatka, on the 
St. John’s River;on a young orange plantation, is 
rich reading. It draws too heavily, however, upon 
our sympathies, Both himself and Leys were ‘shaken’ 
out of Florida before harvesting acrop. 
wiser, and didn’t go. 

“It is the richest reading which has come to our 
table for many aday. Get it.’”.—Providence Press. 


ournal, 


‘Mary’ was 


Geographical Plays, 


For Young Folks at School and at Home. By Miss 
JANE ANDREWS, author of “Seven Little Sisters,” 
‘Each and All,” &c. Price, 15 cents each. Com- 


prising: 
1. United States. 4. Africa. 
2. Europe. 5. Australia and the Isles of the Sea, 
2, Asia. 6. The Commerce of the World. 


Parlor Varieties. 


Plays, Pantomimes, and Charades. By Emma &. 
——~ 16mo. Paper, 30 cents; boards, 50 
cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 











Have you eeen the beautiful CALENDAR, in 10 colors, which is sent free to every one ordering either of 
the following Magazines? 





DELIGHTFUL 
PRESENTS 


Young 
Friends 


AND FOR 


—TEE— 


Little 





Ones. 


\WWiDE AWAKE. 


Only $2 a year, 


BABYLAND 


or 
SUNDAY READING. 


LTUILE FOLKS’ 
READER. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE ever published for Young People 


and the Family. 


The Brilliant New Year’s Number, with 
New Cover and Colored Frontispiece, 
is now ready. 

PRICE, ONLY 20 CENTS. 


January Number,j with extra Frontis- 
piece, in 10 colors. 


FOR 
50 cents a year. ONLY 5 CENTS 
Your 
he Pan Weekly, 50 cents a pow. Edited by Mrs, 
; Sy, G. oo Alden, author of the Pansy 
8. 


50 CENTS A YEAR. 


A bright Pictorial {Monthiy for Home 
and School. 


75 CENTS{A YEAR. 


D. LOTHROP & Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 


BIBLE WAREHOUSE & BOOKSTORE, 
32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 





All the children will want the PICTURE CALENDAR, which is sent free with either of the above Mag- 
azines. 








BY MISS YONGE. 
With 132 Illustrations, 


Uniform with England, Germany, France, Greece, 
and Rome. 





D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Bostoa. 


The*Brightest and Funniest Story for Winter Even 
ing Reading. 
Five Little Southerners. 
Elegant Cloth Binding, 320 Pages. 
BY MARY W. PORTER. 


Author of “Poor Papa.” Illustrated, Price, $1.00. 
Is Creating a Sensation North and South. 





D. Lothrop & Co., Publisbers, Boston. 


BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE. 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 
Without doubt the finest Pianos in the w 
dorsed by all the great artists: Sherwood, 
Thonnas, and tas Wield sited eee ee f 
THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS, 
rea ded toate: on nd ie Paile’ ow. .) gee 
BRIDGEPORT ORGANS, 


A full and complete assortment of these egan 
= that for style, tone and Pg A 


VIOLINS, BANJOS. GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas,Baud Instrumente, Stri 
Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or send for , 
apees. CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Pro: 

[ blished 1869] No. 612 Washington 


ll ly 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HAL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the eame regular, systematic and th 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the ru 
and discipline of a large school. As a 

have shown themselves fully equal to the work, 

in regularity of attendance aad performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a 

who has had much experience in the management 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
hess or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technol > 
some for teaching: while the majority are stadying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 
Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are Fren 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancien 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have theexclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gyms 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stu 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The study-room for those in the Upper Departmen 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
ony all ~s " 

e attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mlationed in the cata- 
Chrte's and Los'h Bhobact hon hai be wate 

e’s, an e 's,0r it w sent 
mHOUSE the shoot vi M - 

OM 9 TO 3, ex on 
SATURDAYS, whenit is open from 10 toll, 











Fitz-James O’Brien’s Tales, 


Sketches and Poems, 


One volume, 12mo, with portraits and illustrations 
$2.00. 

A collection of the choicest productions of the 
brilliant New York literature, edited by Wimu1am 
WINTER, and accompamed with a memoir of Mr. 
O’BrIEn. 


Life, Stories and Poems of 
John Brougaam. 


One volume, 12mo., illustrated. $2.00. Edited by 
Witt1aM WINTER, with portraits, fac-simile, 
sketches, etc. 

The book will be enjoyed from cover to cover.—N. 
Y. Herald. 

A volume which is in every way a delightful con- 
tribution to the literature of the stage and to the va- 
ried store of personal anecdote which so many fa- 
mous actors have left a rich inheritance to posterity. 
—Boston!Traveller. 


HILLUSTRATED FAMILY EDITIONS OF 
Longfellow, Whittier, Tenny- 
son. 


The volumes are ail uniformly bound ina rich and 
attractive style, with full gilt edges. Price, $2.50 
each, 

The binding is brilliant and attractive; the pages 
are broad and shapely; the type is clear and vivid; 
the paper is firm and white; there are copious notes 
and indexes; the illustrations are by Dore, Darley, 
Linton, and other celebrated artists; the volumes are 
of convenient size and shape. 


Ballads and Other Poems. 


By Atrrep Tennyson. Price §50 cents. 1 vol., 
16mo., with portrait of Tennyson. 

Fifteen noble ballads, including ‘‘Rizpah,” ‘“The 
Defence of Lucknow,” “‘A Ballad of the Fleet,”’ and 
“The Voyage of Maeldune,”’ the most celebrated of 
Mr. Tennyson’s poems of the last decade. Nine son- 
nets and shorter poems, including ‘‘*Montenegro,” 
the wonderful epitaph on Sir John Franklin, and the 
tribute to Dante. 

“It is a very great pleasure for Mr. Tennyson’s old 
admirers to receive a new volume from his hand 
which they can read with unstinted admiration.” — 
The Academy, London. 

“Indispensable to the friends of Tennyson's poe- 
try.”"—Boston Advertiser. 

“Worthy the pen of England’s laurel-crowned 
poet.’’—Chicago Tribune. 








Sketches and Reminiscences 
of the Radical Club. 


Price, $2.00. A work of over 400 pages, containing 
choice gleanings from the discussions on philosophy, 
religion and literature, of Bartol, Weiss, Everet 
Emerson, Channing, Frothingham, Hedge, Fiske | 
Alcott, James, Cranch, Higginson and other leader 


*,* Sold by all booksellers; sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 





Boston 
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All communications boy’ 4 Woman's Joummab 
SF 4 addressed to the of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 
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business of the eyo fA 
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“WARKANTS FOR THE TOWN MEETING. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation at its recent annual meeting in- 
structed its officers to ask the selectmen of 
each town in the commonwealth to insert 
in their next warrant for consideration 
‘‘whether the town will petition the Legis- 
lature to allow women to hold town offices 
and to vote on town affairs on the same 
terms as male citizens.” The Association 
also resolved that some Suffragist in each 
town should at once get ten voters to unite 
in asking the selectmen to include this sub- 
ject in their warrant, in which case it he- 
comes the legal duty of the selectmen to 
do so. 

This is avery important step. It will 
bring the question before the towns, and 
will lead toa useful discussion. Many of 
the town meetings are held in February, 
and many more in March. Our ‘friends 
should lose no time, but make sure that the 
above named article is inserted in the war- 
rant for town meetings. When this is done, 
the next thing not less important is, to at- 
tend the meeting to support anc secure the 
adoption of the petition. This new instru- 
mentality in every case where it succeeds 
will be a power in the Legislature greater 
than we have ever had before. Every Sen- 
ator and Representative in such a case will 
feel his constituents in the petition from the 
town, as he never does or cana petition 
from an individual. A-circular to the select- 
men of every town in the State has been 
sent, with the petition we desire to have in- 
serted in the town warrant. As far as pos- 
sible a special request has also been sent to 
some friend in each town to look after the 
matter. The answers are already coming 
back to us from the selectmen or their sec- 
retaries. In every case with a single ex- 
ception, they are hearty and cordial re- 
sponses of codperation and sympathy. 
From a neighboring town the chairman of 

~the selectmen called at this office. His 
pleasure, warmly expressed in regard to 
this new measure, and'the good that may 
result, was a genuine heart comfort. It 
seemed as though the strong hands we have 
long needed were ready now to give the 
help that:tells. 

The result of this measure will be duly 
reported. Meantime let Suffragists in ev- 
ery town feel it is their personal matter to 
look after the town warrant, and forward 
the insertion of the petition. L. 8. 
THE OLD WORLD LEADS THE NEW-—PAR- 

LIAMENTARY SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN, 


We have been so long accustomed to 
think and to say ‘‘Westward the Star of 
Empire takes its way;” that we are almost 
startled to find the principle of Woman 
Suffrage in parliamentary elections actually 
established in one of the British Isles. 

The(English) Women’s Suffrage Journal of 
the ist inst. justly exulting in the fact says: 





Wednesday, January the 5th, 1881, will ' 


be a day forever memorable in the annals 
of the movement for the enfranchisement 
of women. On that day Her Majesty the 

Queen in. council, by the advice of her re- 
sponsible Ministers, gave her Royal Assent 
to a measure which establishes the princi- 
ple of Woman Suffrage in parliamentary 
government within the British Islands, 
namely, the Electoral Act passed by the 
Legislature of the Isle of Man. The Act 
came into force yesterday, when it was for- 
mally promulgated on the Tynwald Hill. 

_It is hardly possible to over estimate the 
denseente and importance of this event. 
Although the example and precedent of 
the Insular Legislature may not of itself be 
held tu have much weight in the delibera- 
tions of its younger and greater sister as- 

mbly, yet the same considerations which 
moved the House of Keys may be expeeted 
to have some influence in the House of 
Commons; and there can be no doubt that 
the present government, in advising the 

ueen to sanction the principle of Woman 

uffrage in parliamentary elections in the 
Isle of Man, have committed themselves to 
a precedent which will be used with great 
force in urging them to accept the same 
principle in their proposals for the reform 
of the representation of the rest of the 
country. 

The following statement of the provis- 
ions of the Bill as it finally left the lnsular 
Legislature is taken from the Isle of Man 
Examiner : 

By section 5, votes are conferred on every 
male person, or spinster, or widow who is 
the owner of real estate of the annual value 
of four | ay (sub sec. 1), like annual va!- 
ne (sub Sec, 2) and on every male lodger, 


subject to the conditions set forth in the 
section (sub-sec. 3). Section 6 confers 
votes, subject to conditions, on joint owners 
and occupiers as real estate. 

Thus it appears that men who are occu- 
piers, or lodgers within certain limits may 
vote. But only women who are actual 
owners can vote for members of the Insular 
Legislature. But even this isa great gain. 
The world moves. L. 8. 


SUFFRAGE ITEMS. 

In the Rhode Island House of Represen- 
tatives on Wednesday last, the special com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage reported a pro- 
position of amendment of the Constitution 
giving women the privilege of voting for 
school committee and on school taxes. 

The bill for Presidential Suffrage in the 
Indiana Legislature came up on Tuesday in 
the Senate, and on Wednesday, in the 
House. It was quite sure to pass in the 
Senate, and had a very good chance in the 
House. We shall wait with interest to hear 
the result. 

The report of the committee on the bill 
to strike out the word ‘‘male” from the 
Constitution of the State of Maine was to 
be discussed on Tuesday of this week. 

In the Massachusetts Legislature a bill to 
amend the School Suffrage law has been 
reported, which makes the poll-tax of wo- 
man fifty cents, relieves the necessity to 
report to the assessors untaxable property, 
leaves a name-once on the register to remain 
there during existence and so long as taxes 
are paid, and extends the right to vote in 
‘fall subjects,matters and their management 
which may legally come before such meet- 
ings.” If it pass, this will be a great gain 
on the original law. L. 8. 


~~~ 
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A SOCIAL PARTY BY BOSTON SUFFRAGISTS. 


The Suffragists of Boston invited the 
members of the Legislature to meet them 
socially in the handsome parlors of one of 
their number, Mrs. Fenno Tudor, on Bea- 
con street, Wednesday evening of this week. 
It was simply a social gathering without 
political bias. It was altogether a very 
pleasant occasion. The men and women 
Suffragists did not intend to intrude their 
views on this subject upon their guests. 
The conversation was largely on general 
topics, and seemed to be enjoyed by every 
one. Woman Suffragists seemed there as 
elsewhere to be like other people, and were 
seen to be so. The coffee and cake were 
excellent. The invitations were from 7.30 
to 10 o’clock, and the time was evidently 
a delight to those present, and the Senators 
abd Representatives had an opportunity to 
become somewhat acquainted with one 
class of their constituents. L. 8. 


_— 


SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 

The N. Y. State Woman’s Suffrage Com- 
mittee held a session in the city hall, at Troy, 
on Tuesday of this week. Mrs. Matilda Jos- 
lyn Gage, was elected permanent chairman. 
Public meetings were held in the afternoon 
and evening. Addresses were delivered by 
Mrs Dr. Lozier, Mrs. Lillie Blake, Mrs. 
Slocum and others. 

The State committee have issued 
“forty reasons” in support of an act 
to promote virtue and prohibit disfranchise- 
ment. 

Introduced in the Assembly by Hon. 
Alex. E. Andrews, March 31, 1880. 

Reported by the Judiciary Committee for 
consideration, May 24. Ordered to 3d 
reading, May 27. 

[WHEREAS, a practice obtains of treating 
as disfranchised all persons to whom Suf- 
frage is not secured by express words of the 
Constitution. 

And whereas, the Constitution makes no 
provision for this practice, but on the con- 
trary declares that its own object is to se 
cure the blessings of freedom to the people, 
and provides that no member of this State 
shall be disfranchised or deprived of any of 
the privileges secured to any citizen unless 
by constitutional provision and judicial de- 
cision thereunder; 

And whereas, this practice, despite the 
want of constitutional authority therefor, 
has by continuance acquired the force of 
law; 

And whereas, many persons object to this 
practice as a violation of the spirit and pur- 
pose of the Constitution as well as against 
justice and public policy; 

And whereas, the Legislature has corrected 
this practice in repeated instances, its power 
to do so being in such instances fully recog- 
nized and exercised; therefore] 

The people of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 

Sollows: 

Section 1. Every woman shall be free to 
vote, under the «ualifications required of 
men, or to refrain from voting, as she may 
choose; and no person shall be debarred, by 
reason of sex, from voting at any election, 
or at any town meeting, school meeting, or 
other choice of government functionaries 
whatsoever. 

Sec. 2. All acts und parts of acts incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect imme- 
diately. 














Price, 50 cents per hundred, $5.00 per 





thousand, Address the Secretary, 206 
Broadway, New York. 

Whether women wish to vote, and 
whether they generally will vote under this 
bill, are of no consequence. The fact that 
they can vote if they choose will bring these 
grand results. The bill does not seek to 
force women to vote or take part in public 
affairs; it proposes to make them free. 

James K. Hamiron WiLLcox. 
Sec. N. Y. Woman Suffrage State Com. 


DINNER OF THE MERCHANTS’ CLUB. 


The dinner given by the Merchants’ Club 
at the Vend6éme Hotel on Saturday last was 
a brilliant affair. Many ladies were pres- 
ent, and the good new custom of a ‘‘Ladies’ 
Night” was well initiated. 

The President of the Club, Mr. E. C. 
Fitz, is an avowed Woman Suffragist, and 
has done our cause good service in the State 
Senate, of which he was at one time a 
member. Let us hope that he will not for- 
get us in the Governor’s Council, in which 
he has now a seat. 

The members of the Club and invited 
guests numbered about one hundred and 
forty people. The dining hall, with the 
well-appointed tables, the rich dresses, and 
the pleased countenances of the company in 
general, made a picture whose light and 
warmth contrasted cheerily with the dreary 
storm without, To Mrs. Howe was given 
the seat of honor on the President’s right. 
On his left sat Rev. E. E. Hale, upon whom 
devolved the duty of ‘‘saying grace.” 
There was much cheerful conversation and 
pleasant laughter during the dinner, at 
whose close the various speakers were in- 
troduced. In this woman’s paper it will 
perhaps answer best for us to subjoin a 
résumé of the remarks made by Mrs. Howe, 
in answer to a call from the President. 

Mrs. Howe began by saying that she had 
great faith in the uses of Clubs. ‘‘A Club” 
she said, ‘‘isan association with an idea, 
with a common central interest. Such as- 
sociations, in our day, accomplish much 
which the intercourse of ordinary society 
leaves undone.” 

Mrs. Howe said that she greatly prefer- 
red, among Clubs, those in which persons 
of her own sex were not contraband. Gen- 
tlemen cannot think how much better they 
look with the ladies of their family than 
without them. The beauty of the husband 
and father is not put out, but brought out 
by that of his fair partner. [Laughter and 
applause. | 

Mrs. Howe spoke of the Club as repre- 
senting all the resources which correspond 
to the immense needs of society. ‘‘The 
most cautious man,” she said, ‘‘is obliged to 
trust some one. Gentlemen, think how the 
community is obliged to trust you!” 

She concluded by recalling to mind the 
aacient legend in which the arch-angel fall- 
ing from heaven becomes the arch-fiend. 
‘All human institutions,” she said, ‘‘have 
this twofold possibility, and become angel- 
ic or demonic according as they are admin- 
istered for the good of the community, or 
for selfish and personal ends. We must 
pray you, Gentlemen, to bear this in mind, 
and to look to it that the commerce of our 
country shall always be the angel that feeds 
and clothes, civilizes and reconciles, never 
the demon who devastates and impoverishes, 
sacrificing the interests of the many to the 
inordinate avarice and ambition of the 
few.” 








oe 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF LUCRETIA 
MOTT. 


Epitok JouRNAL:—The following inci- 
dents in the life of our beloved Lucretia 
Mott I have not seen published, and I have 
always felt the lecture referred to was the 
start of the Suffrage work in that part of 
Ohio. I shall be glad if you give it a place 
in your columns as a just tribute to her 
whose voice, now stilled in death, yet lives 
in the heart of one who had the pleagure of 
hearing her:— 

‘In the summer of 1845 James Mott and 
Lucretia visited the Ohio yearly meeting of 
Friends held at Salem. During the several 
sittings of the meeting Lucretia gave ex- 
pression to the liberal sentiments that per- 
vaded her mind, with such peculiar meek- 
ness and evidence of truth, that carried 
conviction to many of the members, and her 
counsels were recognizcd as full of life to 
those who were looking for light. Though 
there was some feeling among a portion of 
the meeting not quite in unison with the 
advanced position of the speaker, no eut- 
ward manifestation of objection was made, 
and truth was its own vindicator. At the 
close of the yearly meeting she obtained 
permission to hold a meeting in the House 
in the evening to speak on tyomen’s educa- 
tion and other objects of interest to women. 

“The novelty of the subject and the in- 
terest in the speaker drew together a large 


, audience, mostly the younger class of per- 


sons, who listened enrapt to her arguments 
for the enlargement of the sphere of Wo- 
man’s labor in every direction that she felt 
called to act. Woman's political inferiority 
was also closely scanned by her, and its 
cramping effect on the duties of Woman in 
the household, in the educational depart- 
ment, clearly shown. That lecture may 
justly be considered the first public Suf- 
frage speech by a woman, for women in 


4 





that region of the country; and her efforts 
for the enfranchisement of Woman found 
a response in many hearts. The light ema- 
nating from that lecture has shone all along 
the pathway of life since to those of us 
who had the pleasure of hearing her inspir- 
ing words of truth, that seemed to emanate 
from the source of truth itself. Many of 
her audience date their conversion to that 
meeting, and its influence will live to bright- 
en their lives as a sacred benediction in all 
coming time. The principles she taught 
know no death and truly “ther works do 
follow her.” During the dark days of 
slavery twenty-seven years ago, in company 
with some other friends, the writer was 
spending the evening in the hospitable home 
of James and Lucretia Mott, when our at- 
tention was attracted to aloud confusion of 
voices outside on the street. It was soon 
ascertained that a mob had possession of 
the front door. James stepped to the door, 
and Lucretia was soon by his side to learn 
the cause. A colored man had been pur- 
sued by the rabble, and took refuge in the 
vestibule of their house, and when they 
opened the door he crouched in one corner. 
When James and Lucretia inquired of the 
leader of the mob what was wanted, he re- 
plied, ‘If you will give us up that nigger in 
your house, we will cisperse.’ Lucretia 
said, ‘What has the negro done? If he has 
committed crime, there is a way to prove it 
and do him justice. Thou canst not take 
him out of our house without the proper 
authority,’ They asked the negro man if 
he was accused of crime; he said, ‘No, but 
they say I am and it is not true.’ Then 
they proposed that James Mott should go 
with the negro man to the station house 
where he could be protected, and if he had 
violated law be properly treated. And by 
the side of the leader of the mob and the 
colored man he walked to the station house, 
and saw the man securely cared for. After 
they left, one of the party asked Lucretia if 
she was not afraid to have her husband go 
out in that way followed by the mob; she 
replied, ‘No. Nothing will harm my hus- 
band, he is doing right, and is so well known 
he will be a protection to the poor man.’ 
We all waited in anxious expectation until 
he returned and said that on some slight 
pretext they had got upa charge against the 
negro, telling him they would arrest him, 
and he ran from them, and knowing well 
that James and Lucretia were the colored 
man’s friends, he ran in fora place of safety. 
It was no unusual occurrence at that time 
for colored men to be arrested on some 
slight suspicion, and if no friend interfered 
often harshly dealt with. It was quite 
an excitement during the time to those of 
us in the house not familiar with such 
scenes. And I have never forgotten the im- 
pression made on my mind as Lucretia 
stood on the steps by the side of her hus- 
band, the only woman in the crowd, with 
her plain cap on, and talked with the lead- 
er of the mob with as much composure as 
though she had been addressing persons 
under any ordinary circumstances. She 
seemed to be so fully absorbed with the 
divine mission of protecting the friendless 
man she was unconscious of the danger of 
her position, and inspired her visitors with 
a degree of the same spirit.” 
Mary F. Taomas. 
oer 


WOMEN IN PARLIAMENT. 


In the old days the sessions of Parlia- 
ment were not public, and it is only in very 
modern times that the debates have been 
reported. In the reign of Henry VII. a 
member of the Commons was committed to 
the Tower for reporting the debates to 
the king; and a similar case occurred as 
late as the reign of Elizabeth. In the mid- 
dle of the last century the meagre newspa- 
per accounts of the debates were given un- 
der feigned names, as if held in the Senate 
of Rome by the ancient orators and states- 
men; or, at other times, with the initials 
only of the names of the speakers. Even 
when these disguises were abandoned, the 
published speeches were composed by per- 
sons who had not been present at the de- 
bates, but had been informed of the general 
course of the proceedings by some member 
of the House. Thus many of Lord Chat- 
ham’s speeches, as now preserved, are the 
work of Dr. Johnson, whose formal, pom- 
pous style is apparent throughout, and all 
the speakers are made to speak in the same 
manner. We should not do great violence 
in pronouncing Dr. Johnson the first par- 
liamentary reporter, as he furnished ac- 
counts of this sort to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine as early as 1740, Mr. Fox laid down 
the true doctrine of publicity in a debate 
upon the exclusion of strangers in 1778. 
“The true and only method of preventing 
misrepresentation,” he said, ‘‘is by throw- 
ing open the gallery anc making the de- 
bates as public as possible. -The shutting 
of the gallery cannot prevent the proceed- 
ings of the House from finding their way to 
public view; and, in fact, the public has a 
right to know what passes in Parliament.” 
The newspaper reporters soon had a place 
provided for them; and the gallery in which 
they sit,nas become, as Macaulay so well 
puts it, ‘a fourth estate of the realm.” The 
leaders of the parties do not think half so 
much how their speeches will sound in the 





House to-night as how they will read in the 
Times tomorrow. 

Perhaps—-I do not venture t» assertit, but 
perhaps—there is some connection between 





Parliament’s old dread of the reporter ang 


its dread, even to-day, of Woman. If you 
get a place in the Strangers’ gallery of the 
House of Commons, the first thing you wil] 
remark is that there are no women there, 
But if you closely scan the other end of the 
House, you will discover high over the re. 
porters, close to the ceiling, where the air 
must be dreadful, an iron lattice; and if 


you closely scan the iron lattice, you wil) — 


discover between the bars moving bits of 
blue and pink and other colors not common 
in frock coats; and then you will see plain- 
ly women’s faces peeping through. This 
coop is the only place conceded to women 
by the English Commons. Our lively little | 
countrywoman, Kate Field, has been op 
the other side of these bars. ‘‘Exaspera. 
tion is soon added to fatigue,” she says, af. 
ter telling of the wearying formalities which 
hedge the entrance, ‘‘for the Ladies’ gal. 
lery of the House of Commons is nothing © 
more nor less than a box capable of holding | 
about thirty women, only a dozen of whom 
can see and hear with the least comfort. In 
front of this box isa heavy iron grille, so 
that I soon feel as though I were shut up in 
a prison for some unknown crime. I can 
flatten my nose against the bars and see 
without being seen, by which arrangement 
the intellect of mighty man is not distract- 
ed by the presence of lovely woman; though 
why the gallery in the House of Lords 
should be open, and this of the Commons 
shut, puzzles the understanding. Are 
strangers to conclude” she asks, ‘‘that the 
Lords can bear the feminine ordeal because 
they have no brains to be distracted?” 


Whatever the reason, the Lords do bear the 5 


in the House of Lords are set apart for the 
wives and daughters of peers, and if the 
daughter of a peer marries a commoner, 
she loses her privilege. Horace Walpole 
tells the story of the struggle of the peer. 
esses for admission and their final triumph. 
“They had been admitted, but made such / 
a noise that orders were issued that their | 
presence could no longer be tolerated. But 
they came again. The Lord Chancellor 


feminine ordeal. The Peeresses’ galleries | 
f, 
$ 
: 


swore they should not enter, and a noble © 


duchess, with equal warmth, swore they 
would. The doors were shut on them, and 
they tried what rapping would do; but 
though this stopped the debate, it failed to | 


open the doors. Then there was silence — 


for half an hour, when the peers, confident © 


that the enemy must be gone and thirsting 
for fresh air, ordered the doors to be re- 
opened,—and in rushed the victorious 
band.” 

In the old Saxon councils, ladies of birth 
and quality used sometimes to sit with the 
Wise Men. The decrees of Wightred’s 


great council, in 694, were signed by five of © 


the Abbesses, who deliberated with the 
King, bishops and robles. In Edward the 
First’s time four Abbesses were summoned 
to Parliament; and in the reign of Edward 
the Third half a dozen countesses were 
summoned. History moves in circles, and 
we near the time when women will sit in 
the great councils again. And I believe 
that they will sit in Parliament before they 
sit in Congress. England has many foibles, 
is fond of many trinkets that we laugh at, 
clings tenaciously to crown and mace and 
muslin and ermine and wigs; but somehow 
or other England does do things—and just 
now the democratic wave is sweeping over 
her witharush. In the matter of the ele- 
vation of Woman especially, 1 believe that 
Eng!and is advancing more steadily and 
more rapidly than we. The right of Suf- 
frage is already more fully recognized and 
exercised there than here, and the higher 
education is quite as liberally provided for. 
The two old universities have not yet 
thrown their doors wide open to women; 
but in Girton and Newnham, Old Cam- 
bridge is doing more for women than our 
own Cambridge, and what Girton and 
Newnham are doing at Cambridge the new 
Somerville Hall is doing at Oxford. Lon- 
don University confers its degrees as freely 
upon women as upon men, and two hun- 
dred girls share the benches of University 
College, where co-education is no longer 
looked upon as an experiment. 


E. P. M. 
_——~so- 


GOUD WORDS FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


Under the above heading Geo. Wm. Cur- 
tis in Harper's Weekly hails the recommen: 
dation Governor Long gave in his message 
of full Suffrage for Woman in this State. 
May his tribe increase! He says:— 


Governor Cornell, of New York, is very 
friendly to the voting of women in the man- 
agement of schools: but Governor Long, of 
Massachusetts, makes a strong statement of 
the equal right of all tax-payers and pro- 
perty owners to a voice in the general gov- 
ernment of the State and nation. It would 
be very hard to answer upon American 
principles the Governor's presentation of 
the case: 

“I believe that the State is made more 
secure in proportion as every member of it 
of mature age and sound mind has a voice 
in its administration, and that no one class 
anywhere can be safely intrusted with the 
irresponsible keeping of the rights of any 
other. The restriction on Suffrage, and 
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upon the right of each citizen to cast one 
vote and have it counted, should, therefore, 
be as light, and the ~~." of that right 
as strong, as possible. It is for this reason, 
as well as because Suffrage is a right and 
not a grace, that, in my judgment, women, 
paying taxes as they do and with their per- 
sonal interests and property subject to legis- 
lation, should secure by an amendment to 
the Constitution the right to vote, and 
thereby have a voice in the imposition of 
taxes upon their property, and in the mak- 
ing of laws that affect their lives, liberty, 
and happiness.” 

Not less urgent and admirable is Gov- 
ernor Long’s plea for the wise treatment of 
the insane—a subject which has been re- 
cently investigated by a special committee 
in New York. Massachusetts has adopted 
a system of supervision of all public charit- 
able and penal institutions which has been 
found exceedingly effective. If the various 
boards of management are sensitive to su- 
pervision as involving some invasion of 
their jurisdiction, it must not be forgotten, 
as the Governor points out, that the only 
persons whose rights are in danger of neg- 
lect are the inmates of the institutions 
themselves. 

Governor Long condemns the plan of 
huge single hospitals for the insane, and ad- 
vocates a more intelligent classification of 
the patients. Indeed, all that he says—and 
it is at some length—upon this point shows 
a knowledge and a wise sympathy which 
are credentials of his fitness for his high 
office. The committee of the New York 
Legislature, before reporting the re- 
sults of their investigation, with their 
recommendations, will undoubtedly learn 
from the experience of Massachusetts, as 
well as of England, how desirable from 
every point of view is a system of thorough 
State supervision of the care of the insane. 





> 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN KANSAS. 


lam continually interested and encour- 
aged by noticing the great interest taken 
here in the discussion of Woman: Suffrage. 
The bright little towns, starting their liter- 
ary societies for the winter, often chose 
that subject for the first, relying on the in- 
terest felt in it to draw out a crowd, and 
never disappointed in the result. 

I was present on such an occasion, not 
long ago, when the leader in the negative 
found himself so evidently in opposition to 
the general conviction, thet he spoke plain- 
tively of the moral courage required in sup- 
porting an unpopular opinion As the de- 
mand for moral courage has been on the 
other side for so many years, I thought he 
was only taking his turn, and did not feel 
much sympathy for him. He had been 
talking confusedly about the angelic nature 
of Woman which would be so easily spoiled 
by contact with this wicked (voting) world, 
and pathetically pleading that she should 
be left in the sphere where God had placed 
her, til! one, not conversant with facts, 
might have wept over the hardness of heart 
which could wish to interfere with a condi- 
tion so blissful as the present; but when it 
was suggested that society was so seriously 
ajar as to leave room for doubt whether any 
of us were in just the sphere where God 
wished to place us, his knowledge of the 
divine plans seemed to fall short a little, 
and he offered no explanation. 

The women of Kansas will have full Suf- 
frage before long. This State was rooted 
in principle, and its growth has shown that 
the climate is favorable. It has a habit of 
being on the right side that seems to grow 
stronger every year. I do not think there 
will be any great pressure or heated cam 
paign here, but the idea will steadily work 
on and appear fully matured ready for use. 

E. E. NEWMAN. 

Delmore, Kansas. 
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SOMERVILLE SCHOOL, ST. CLAIR. 





Epitor JouRNAL:— Your JouURNAL makes 
its record each week of the progress of the 
great movement to which it is devoted, and 
of the grand persistence of its pioneers and 
the fresh enthusiasm of its later advocates. 
Not only in the journals specially devoted 
to Woman Suffrage, but in the wide pages 
of the daily newspapers, and in the educa- 
tional movements of the day, do we read 
signs of “the coming woman’’—with larger 
power, finer spiritual insight, and the new 
dignity and grace and sympathy that come 
with equal recognition of rights. 

For one of these signs of the times I ask 
a little space in your pages;—a school start- 
ing with the idea of the education of Wo- 
man in household industry, art and litera- 
ture, and giving due heed to physical health 
as well. ' 

Last week I visited St. Clair, a pleasant 
town sixty miles north of here, beautifully 
situated on the noble river of the same 
name, the connecting link between lakes Hu- 
ron and Erie, its clear blue tide, a mile wide, 
bearing hundreds of vessels to and fro every 
day for a good part of the year, and the air 
pure and healthful on its shores. <A part 
of a letter of mine in our Detroit Post and 
Tribune will give your readers a glimpse of 
what this school aims to do, and it is surely 
worthy of attention :— 

On the high grounds just north of the 
town, a beautiful and healthful situation 
overlooking the broad river and the pleas- 
ant country, is a commodious building, 
with cheerful parlors, roomy dining hall 
and other work rooms, and neat rooms for 
fifty pupils, all warmed by steam, tastefully 
furnished and well ventilated. built by a 
company of the citizens, and in care of a 





board of trustees, and known as the Somer- 
ville school for ladies. 

Its principal, Mrs. Caroline L. Ballentine, 
has been greatly esteemed in Port Huron 
as a teacher, and came to St. Clair for bet- 
ter means to carry out her ideas, which are 
certainly of signal importance, up to the 
latest and best educational theory and prac- 
tice, combining fine culture with practical 
industry, and so ennobling both, and keep- 
i th and power of work in view as 
well. 

She has five departments—literature, 
music, the needle arts, art instruction, 
physical culture, the culinary art (to be 
opened in 1882), and pupils can take sucl: 
time in either of these as they may choose. 
Fit persons teach sewing, mending and 
dressmaking. In due time cooking will be 
taught. An excellent teacher in artistic 
and architectural drawing is employed, and 
a half hour each day is given to light gym- 
nastics, while the river near by gives ample 
room for rowing. 

The comprehensive plan is to combine 
the best literary and musical culture with 
training in such practical details of indus- 
try as every woman should understand, and 
investing that agen with fit dignity and 
grace. Certainly, such a school should be 
widely known and encouraged. With a 
principal earnestly devoted to these admira- 
ble objects, a fit company of teachers, a 
beautiful and healthful situation, accessible 
by rail and by daily steamboat, these plans 
for practical training and the best culture, 
and the family ease and cheer which pre- 
vail at the well-spread table, it promises 
well for the coming womanhood. 

These plans are commended by President 
Angell and Prof. M. C. Tyler of the State 
University and others, and Mrs. L. H. 
Stone, who is well and widely known, is on 
its list as a lecturer on the history and phil- 
osophy of art. The school opened less than 
a month ago, with twenty pupils at midwin- 
ter, and will add more inthe spring. ‘‘Som- 
erville School, St. Clair, Michigan,” is the 
address by which to get fuller information. 


For this school, and for many other like 
signs of growth, we may well be glad and 
take heart of grace to go on. With best 
wishes for early success (sure to come, some 
day) in your work for Woman Suffrage, 
and with inspiring memories of that grand 
anti-slavery movement, in which we both 
had the privilege of trying to do our part, 

Iam truly yours, GriLes B. STEBBrNs. 

Detroit, Mich., Feb. 8, 1881. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Fernando Wood is dead. 


The marriage of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts and Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, on Sat- 
urday, was at Christ Church, London. No 
one but the nearest relatives and most in- 
timate friends were present. 


Miss Louise Hotchkiss read a paper last 
week on the true method of learning a for- 
eign language, before the Cambridge Wo- 
man’s Union. As a teacher she has had 
great success, and her methods are rather 
different from others. 


The thirteenth annual report of the Man- 
chester (England) National Society for 
Woman Suffrage has come to hand, rich 
with the results of the great and admirable 
work of that society. 


Our thanks are due for replies to our in- 
quiry who wrote the beautiful poem entit- 
led ‘‘The King’s Daughter,” published late- 
ly in these columns. We are informed it 
was written by Rebekah 8. Palfrey, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, D. D., of 
Cambridge. She is the wife of Rev. David 
N. Utter of Kansas City, Missouri. 


Ata meeting of the associated charities 
this week, Mrs. Leonard spoke of the need 
of women for domestic service in the farm- 
ing districts of Massachusetts, and said she 
did not see why free dinners should be pro- 
vided for working girls when there was no 
reason why there should be girls in ordi- 
nary health who should need to be fed. 
The trouble is, they all flock to the city, 
and endure poverty, accept charity, and eat 
free dinners rather than go to the country, 
where their service was needed, and where 
they could find good, comfortable homes, 
with good wages, and a wholesome life. 


The Boston Traveller pays the WoMAN’s 
JourRNAL a handsome tribute. It says: 
‘The current number of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL should be in the hands of every 
woman in America. It contains a full re- 
port of the addresses made at the late 
Massachusetts Suffrage Association; Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe’s critical views and fine 
thought; Wendell Phillips’ polished and 
unanswerable arguments; Mrs. Lucy Stone’s 
keen logic and earnest womanly address; 
and others of especial interest. It is a 
good number for the advocates of equal 
Suffrage to send out to their friends, 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

Vick’s ILLUsTRATED MonTHELY MaGa- 
ZINE for February is athand. It is always 
welcome, always beautiful, always full of 
instruction about seeds, plants, and growing 
things. Its illustrations of various kinds of 
gardening, landscape and flowers make it 


valuable, and the price is only $1.25 a year. 
Address, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 


Jno. A. Happock, manufacturer of cards 
and printers’ specialities, 104 8. Eighth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has sent us his new and 
descriptive catalogue and price list of cards 
and printers’ specialties. They embrace 
every conceivable design, and are for busi- 
ness, holidays, birthdays, artistic picture 
cards, etc., etc. A box with sixty-two neat 
cards sent by mail for twenty-five cents, 
also 100 very handsome cards in a neat box 
for fifty cents. Cash or stamps. 


Country Love AND City Lire, and Other 
Poems. By Charles Henry St. John. 
Boston: A. Williams & Co. 

This neat little volume contains the po- 
ems of the author written during the last 
twenty years. The first part of the volume 
contains portions of lecture-poems for the 
most part on ‘‘Country love and country 
life,” ‘‘Pieces to speak.” The latter part of 
the book has a variety of subjects, all of 
them good in tone and spirit, and suitable 
to be on the library shelf, or the family 
table. 


CouNsEL TO PARENTS ON THE MORAL Epv- 

CATION OF THEIR CHILDREN IN RELA- 
_ TION TO Sex. By Dr. Elizabeth Black- 

well. 

It has now reached a third edition and is 
brought out in paper covers which is sold 
for fifty cents. They will be sent to any 
address from this office, No. 5 Park street, 
Boston, on receipt of price. This much 
needed book should be read by all young 
people. It is highly commended by both 
the religious and secular press. A knowl- 
edge of itscontents would be an incalculable 
benefit, and prevent years of suffering 
which ave the result of ignorance. 











CARPETS. 





We offer a Special Line of Carpets at the 


prices: 


50 Pieces Mouquets, at . 
100 Pieces Body Brussels at. 
500 Pieces Tapestry, at 
upers, at -. 
100 Pieces Superfines, at 
English Sheet Oil Cloths, . 


These goods are of the best quality 


300 Pieces Ex- 


$1.50 
$1.40 
85 cts. 
90 cts. 
75 cts. 
all widths. 


and war- 


ranted. 


John &% James Dobson, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


525 & 52'77 Washington Street, . 


Boston. 














ATMORE’S 
CELEBRATED MINCE MEAT. 


ALL READY TO PUT BETWEEN THE CRUSTS AND BAKE. 


ATMORE’S GENUINE ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 


A delicions article, peney for the table. Housewives should avoid the customary hard work and worry of 
8 


reparing these favorite dishes by using ATMORE’S 


8 which are prepared with SCRUPULOUS care 


rom CHOICEST materials, and are indeed “labor-saving luxuries.” 
For sale by all leading groceries and provision dealers. 





GREAT HAIR SAL BB. 


JOHN MEDINA. 


Will sell during the month of February, one lot of 

Real French Hair Switches, all long hair, at just one 

half the price heretofore asked. Not more than 

two switches sold toany one customer. Another lot 

ang Hair Switches, with short stems, extra even 
air— 


Weighing 50z., Lyard long, for ...++e+0+++ seeee $10 


weighing 4 0z., 30 in. long, fOTr....-+seecceeeeesee 7 
weighing 344 oz., over 34 yard long, for .....e.0-. 5 
weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long, fOr.....+++eee+ee 4 
weighing 214 oz.,over 24 in. long, for...-.....++++ 3 
weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long........++ cocoe 8 


We advise every lady to make a selection from the 
above lot at once. We consider these the greatest 
bargains. Still another lot of 5000 Real Hair 
Switches, from i to 1 yard long, at the ridiculously 
low prices of 50c., 75c , $1, $1.50, $2. $2.50 and $3. 
The sale of these goods at these specified prices will 

sitively closeon Feb. 28. We shall sell one lot of 
Real Hair GRAY SWITCHES at the same price as 


PARIS HAIR STORE 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, e 














Tue SERVANT Girt Question. By Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., publishers. 

This graceful and pleasant writer has 
brought her pen to a question that interests 
a multitude of households. The rich wo- 
man whose daily burden it is to harmonize 
two civilizations under one roof, and the 
other woman, who with only one ‘thelp” is 
herself maid of all work, will find sugges- 
tion, criticism and perhaps he'p in this little 
book, which in 180 pages gives ‘‘The Pity,” 
“The Poetry,” and ‘The Prose of the 
Kitchen,” ‘‘Some causes of trouble,” ‘“‘Our 
male critics,” ‘‘Master and Mistress,” 
‘Some remedy,” ‘‘The nature of service,” 
‘The last resort,’’ which is to the Chinese. 
Price, $1.00. 


Domestic Propitems. By Mrs. Diaz. D. 
Lothrop & Co., publishers. Price, $1.00. 
This voiume includes ‘“‘The schoolmas- 

ter’s trunk,” with its illustrations of women 
making pies and doughnuts, etc., so many 
and sooften, that they have little time to go 
anywhere, or to do much else. Mrs. Diaz 
has real sympathy with women, and has 
been a careful student of their domestic 
problems, work, company, children, ser- 
vants, money, etc. She considers the train- 
ing of children isthe special business of 
women. The bcok though earnestly writ- 
ten, takes all the problems cheerily, and 
many a tired, troubled and care-worn wo- 
man may see in its pages ways to lighten 
both work and worry. 


Hoventon, MirFiin & Co. are abolt to 
publish L. Geiger’s contributiuns toward a 
history recording the development of the 
human race; also, M. .M. Ballou’s *‘Pearls 
of Thought,” H. P. Spofford on the servant- 
girl question, and three volumes in the ex- 
cellent series of Modern Classics. The lat- 
ter will contain something from Carlyle. 
They have just published the Globe edition 
of Hawthorne’s complete works, in six vol- 
umes, The work is interspersed with illus- 
trations, and the whole set furnished in a 
box for the sum of ten dollars. The vol- 
umes comprise the ‘‘Twice Told Tales,” 
‘*House of the Seven Gables,” ‘“Tanglewood 
Tales,” ‘‘Marble Faun,” ‘‘Scarlet Letter,” 
‘‘Blithedale Romance,” ‘‘Mosses from an 
Old Manse,” and others making the com- 
plete works of Hawthorne, 


Tue Duties or Women. A course of lec- 
ture3 by Frances Power Cobbe. Geo. H. 
Ellis, publisher. 

These lectures were delivered to large au- 
diences of women in London and repeated 
in Clifton. They were highly approved 
and appreciated. !n the preface Miss Cobbe 
explains her own position on the great ques- 
tions which affect women,as an advocate of 
higher education for women, and every 
claim that lies between that and parliamen- 
tary Suffrage, which she includes. Aftera 
most thoughtful and admirable introduction 
which makes one of the lectures, the others 
follow with these subjects: “Personal du- 
ties of Woman,” ‘‘Social duties arising from 
relationships—mothers. daughters, sisters, 
ete.,” “‘Daties Bounded (wives friends) and 
as mistresses of houseliols,” ‘‘Duties of wo- 
men as members of society.” Miss Cobbe 





the plain, and are safe in saying such is unequalled 
in the annals of hair. One large lot of Extra Heavy 
Puffs for 20c., 10c. and 5c.; marked down from 50c.,. 
25c. and 10c. One lot of Coudray’s Oil, the finest im 
the world, for 15c., 25c., 35c. and 50c., 

than half the cost of importation. Coudray’s Cos- 
metic for 5¢.; cost 17c. Coudray’s Bandolire, 10c,; 
less than cost. The largest size Crimp Nets, 10c.; 
marked down from . French Helrpine le. per 
bunch. Real Hair Coquette, 25c.; marked down 
from 75c. Curls in all lengths, Frizzes in all otyiee 
Fancy Combs and Brushes. Toilet Powders, Hair 
Restoratives, etc. 

MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, warranted water 
curl, the prettiest and most nataral wave ever worn. 
$5, $8, $10 and upward. Ladies’ and Gents’ Ar- 
tificial Heads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and upward. 
We warrant to seli the best and cheapest in prices, 
and to give satisfaction to all our customers. Worn 
hair and combings tuken in exchange. Goods shipped 
on approval to all parts of the United States. 


"BOSTON. 








is well known as an author on this side the 
ocean. Her able, candid and wise treat- 
ment of every subject should ensur? for this. 
book the wide audience it deserves. 


New YEAR To MrpsuMMER; Twenty ser~ 
mons by Edward Everett Hale. 


A volume worthy te be upon the table, 
where the hand can easily reach it for its 
thoughts of consolation, truth, and guid- 
ance. To every sorrowing heart the tender; 
loving cheerful words in ‘'Time and Grief” 
must come with a consoling power ae 
the thoughts, cheering the sadness, and: 
pointing to the true sources of comfort and’ 
hope which can alone brighten the darkness 
when our loved ones are taken from us. 

The plea for the shiftless is so practical], 
and kindly, it must be helpful to those who. 
are seeking to aid the downcast and forlorn. 
It would be well for us all if the sermon om, 
Exaggeration was made a daily study, not 
read and forgotten, but made our own by 
being lodged in mind and heart, and its 
great truths made realin our lives, then our 
world would be be a “Castle of Truth,” 
yielding only love and beauty. 

Nearly all those twenty sermons are 
marked by Mr. Hale’s peculiar incisive 
style, which feathers his arrows, and brings 
his truth with unerring aim; his words ring 
in the heart and force an answering echo, 
which alas too often dies away into silence 
bringing forth none of the living active 
fruit, which should be the result of such 
lessons. This volume of sermons is ad- 
mirably printed and issued by George H. 
Ellis, 141 Franklin street, Boston Mass. 

8. W. B. 


GLEANINGS IN THE FIELDS OF ART, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney; Lee & Shepard. 

The name of Mrs. Cheney is itself a com- 
mendation of her book. She bas had rare 
opportunities abroad tu study art, and she 
has been a diligent student of art and artists. 
athome. The Transcript makes the follow- 
ing just and appreciative notice: 

‘For such a book to be written by ap 
American author and published hy an, 
American house is strongly indicative of. 
the present, and prophetic of the future. 
The principles of art are grouped with com- 
prehensive strength, and there is exhibited ° 
a command of historic and biographical ° 
fact such as appears in but few works de- 
voted to art. The writer gives very marked 
evidence that the subject treated by her 
is always new and fresh when handled by a 
mind penetrating, sympathetic and original. 
We are especially pleased with the justness 
and elevation of her views of the nature and | 
aim of art. Combined as they are with an 
extensive knowledge, and expressed in a . 
style admirable in its purity and force, they 
cannot fail to exert a strong influence to- 
wards correcting the frivolous and debasing - 
views and theories which various contem-- 
porary art writers are hastily advocating... 
Aside from the freshness with which o 
matters are represented, there are many 
items of biographical information, ancient 
and modern, which we are assured will 
in new to even those readers who may 

well read and informed in the field of. 
art.” 
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THE EDUCATION OF WOMAN FROM A 
GERMAN STANDPOINT. 


A book, which has rapidly reached its 
fourth edition and ‘was written by a noted 
author whose dicta influence thinking peo- 


in silence, if it contain state- 
ments.and principles subversive of the best 


Oo ple, cannot be ignored and should not be 


o Tecadeaes of society. I ad to — 
=4 Frauenwelt (History of Woman 
stom, Poakkty, by Jofiannes Scherr, a volumi- 


nous and learned historian. With charac- 
teristic German pzofundity he begins his 
work at the creation of the world, and grad- 
ually traces the history of Woman along the 
centuries up tothe present time. I will not 
enter into the matter of his 627 prolix 
pages, but come at once to the last few 
paragraphs, in which he gives a summary 
of his creed, and which I shall translate 
literally. 

“In the name of common sense, good 
morals and parental duty, let us abolish in 
our schools the study of French and smash 
in pieces that jingling box which turns every 
house into a piano hell. Teach young girls 
early the moral worth of work and’ where 
bread comes from. Instead of letting their 
hands dawdle over the keys and thus waste 
time and dull the thinking faculties, let 
them be employed in the kitchen and gen- 
eral housework. Let them know that the 
true home of Woman is not at the ball, the 
concert, nor the opera. As to the recent 
enthusiasm of female students for the high- 
er branches of study imported into Ger. 
many from America and Russia, let that 
alone and it will soon die out of itself. 
Woman has only exceptionally the stuff to 
make an artist or poet; but in science she 
will never rise above dilettanteism. Wo- 
man is essentially the preserver of the fami- 
ly integrity and the upholder of its morals, 
therefore she becomes a nauseous caricature 
when she dabbles in politics.” 

It almost seems as if Addison had Mr, 
Scherr in view, when he said: ‘“‘It may be 
said of many that they are born with an il- 
Nberal cast of mind.” But his illiberality, 
or narrow-mindedness, is so opposed to 
Woman’s progress that I cannot forbear re- 
plying to all his points. His first anathema 
1s against the study of French, as if learning 
that language per se was derogatory to the 
morals, or weakening to the intellect. I 
suspect that he is influenced in this by a 
German hatred of France; for he alludes, 
in asneering manner, to the German ladies 
who, during the Franco-German war, aired 
their French by conversing with French 
prisoners. Those outbursts of sympathy 
with captives who were either well, sick, or 
wounded, were but the natural benevolence 
of Woman’s true heart which will recog- 

nize and comfort misfortune in friend or 
foe. This opposition to the study of French 
has been echoed in this country by David 
Swing, who, with considerable pretension 
writes: ‘The chase after French must 
come from the want of thought as to the 
greatness of our own speech, and hence 
must be one of the popular delusions of the 
age; but there lies against this worship of 
French a separate objection. In our gener- 
ation that nation is not coming to us as 
Greece came, laden with deep and inspiring 
thoughts. The French verbs and nouns, 
and adjectives are coming to us only in the 
name of fashion and Paris.” This flimsy 
argument is on a par with the common mis- 
take of foreigners, who derisively say: 
‘The Americans spit their tobacco juice 
upon the floor and rest their feet on the ta- 
ble.” Thisis true of some Americans, but 
is not a nationalcustom. All that comes to 
us from France is not fashion nor frivolity. 
There are no poisonous exhalations from 
the language itself. There may be in 
French frivoious novels, books of fashion, 
and immoral works which should not be 
given to our daughters; but the same may 
be said of every known language. We 
ought to be as severe in our selection of 
English and American, as of continental 
books. The study of French may be !ook- 
ed upon as a mental discipline, as a neces- 
sary equipment for Eurepean travel, as a 
means of livelihood for many teachers and 
translators, as useful for the comprehension 
of many current phrases, as indispensable 
in the study of the etymology and history 
of our language, and asenabling us to go to 
the fountain-head of many noble works 
written by Lamartine, Béranger, Alfred de 
Musset, Guizot, Thiers, Victor Hugo, Sainte 
Beuv », Laboulaye, Boileau, Racine Corneille, 
La Fontaine, Legouvé, Saint Pierre, Bos- 
suet, Fénélon, Buffon, and Fontenelle. In 
these authors does not France come to us 
‘Jaden with deep and inspiring thoughts?” 

Scherr’s indictment against the piano is 
that it wastes tinfe, dulls the mind, and 
turns home into a pianp-hell, to use his 
coarse expression. This tirade against the 
piano cannot come from a generous, but 
must be the offspring of a bigoted mind. 
The study of the piano, or more largely of 
music, may be considered as a diversion, as 
an art, and a necessary part of education. 
Suitable recreation is as much a matter of 
necessity as work, “‘Amusement,” remarks 
Dr. Bellows, ‘‘is not onlya privilege, but a 
duty. The heart that is gay for an hour is 
more serious for the other hours of the 
day.” Take away from the fireside that 
grand instrument, and what is the effect? 
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You deprive of a never-ending delight the 
player and player's family, you throw on 
her hands leisure, which may either bring 
ennui, or be otherwise not so well employ- 
ed. The piano in fact is the modern altar 
for home devotion, around which the fami- 
ly love to cluster. Butif playing the piano 
blunts the acuteness of the mind, what dull 
people rg, Liszt, Arabella Goddard, 
Rubenstein, Bach; Joseffy, Satter and Mme, 
Rive-King must have been, -whdse whole. 
time was spent upon it! Thé eyé, the ear, 
the hands, the feet, and the brain are all 
simultaneously occupied; but above the 
mere mechanical execution is the study of 
the idea embodied in the harmony. Every 
piece of music has a line of thought running 
through it, whether of a trivial character 
asin some ballad airs, or containing the 
highest flights of the imagination, as in the 
sonatas of Beethoven. These sonatas are 
epics in music, and to comprehend them 
requires as much study as Hamlet, or the 
Celestial Mechanics of Peirce, or the Car- 
toons of Raphael, or the Parthenon of 
Athens. Music is the poetry of sound, and 
the noblest thoughts of the human mind 
are thus expressed in rythmical sound, 
when perhaps those thoughts could not 
be otherwise formulated; the language of 
music being a higher order to express 
thoughts and emotions which words cannot 
describe. Let every young lady, therefore, 
who has a love for music, learn some in- 
strument as a part of her education. It 
will soften her heart, cultivate her taste, en- 
large her perceptions and awaken her devo- 
tion. 

According to Herr Scherr, housework and 
motherhood are the Alpha and Omega of 
Woman's sphere. He would strip her of 
all those «esthetic embellishments which 
make life attractive and modernize the old 
Greek gyneceum. I heartily endorse his 
desire of making good mothers and house- 
wives, but their education need not end 
there. Culture of any kind keeps the mind 
bright, while manual labor alone dull and 
rusts it. In other words I should reverse 
Scherr’s assertion, and declare that the 
drudgery of continual housework dulls the 
mind, while practice on the piano bright- 
ens and strengthens it. 

Schenr’s fling at the ball, the concert, and 
the opera is trifling. The concert and the 
opera afford the very luxury of music in 
its perfection, and afford amateurs an op- 
portunity to see, study and enjoy the 
masters in the art. Dancing which is gym- 
nastic in rhythm, is an elegant recreation, 
and if practised in moderation is a healthful 
exercise; but if carried to excess, like any 
other amusement, it becomes intemperance 
and entails the results of intemperance, 
which is punishment. 

American women may be proud that 
their entbusiasm for advanced studies, as 
shown in Vassar, Wellesley, and Harvard, 
has crossed the Atlantic and is stirring the 
hearts of German girls; but the onward tide 
which is elevating the mental and physical 
condition of Woman will not be stayed by 
any such miserable assault as Schen’s. 

That Woman has not the stuff to make a 
poet is contradicted by the slightest glance 
at the bibliography of poetry. Did Scherr 
never hear of Sappho, of Colonna, of Eliza- 
beth Browning, of Eliza Cook, of Felicia 
Hemans, of Lydia Sigourney, of Julia Ward 
Howe, of Mary Howitt, of Jean Ingelow, 
of Adelaide Proctor, of Alice Carey? I do 
not myself believe that a woman could 
have written the Lliad, or Paradise Lost, or 
Hamlet, or the Divine Comedy. Those are 
the divine inspirations of the highest genius; 
that the poetry which springs from the 
purest aspirations of the human heart, the 
poetry of love, of friendship, of devotion, 
the poetry which is the expression of the 
spirit of nature,the poetry which unfolds the 
secret workings of the soul—these find their 
best and sweetest bard in Woman. 

But what is most absurd and uatrue of all 
his assertions, Herr Scherr would deny Wo- 
man the ability to pursue art successfully. 
The facts to the contrary cry out agaiust 
his wilful ignorance and his blundering 
declarations. Dr. Ernst Gabl, Professor in 
the Royal Academy of Arts in Germany, 
had thirty years ago collected the names 
of a thousand women who had become self- 
supporting artists. Of these there were 
about thirty sculptors, two hundred engrav- 
ers, some architects, wood carvers, etchers, 
wax workers, and the remainder painters. 
I will mention merely a few names of dis- 
tinguished female painters. Constantia von 
Utrecht, the first known flower artist, was 
perhaps the best’ Rosa Bonheur has never 
been surpassed iu the coloring of animals, 
not even by Sir Edwin Landseer. Mar- 
garetha Van Eyk, in conjunction with her 
brothers, was the inventor of oil painting. 
Sofonisba Anguisciola, when old and blind, 
taught Van Dyk, by his own acknowledg- 
ment, more than he ever learned from any 
man having his eyesight. Onorata Rodiana, 
whose works ornamented the palaces of her 
native land, when her country was besieged, 
left the easel, took sword and shield and de- 
feated the enemy with the forfeit of her 
own life. Elisabetta Sirani’s productions 
so nearly resembled Guido Reni’s that they 
were often mistaken for them. Anna 
Maria Ardoino’s fame as painter, as musi- 
cian, as poetess, and as scientist was world- 
wide, and she was elected a member of the 





Academy of Arts in Rome. Elizabetia 
Sophie Cheron as artist and poet was ad- 
mitted to the Academy of Artsin Paris and 
Pudua. Anna Maria Schurman, whose 
skill in coloring was only surpassed by her 
poetry and linguistic abilities, as she wrote 
and spoke fourteen languages. Catherine 
Treu was a professor in the Diisseldorf 
Academy of Arts. Of Maria Anna Kauf- 
man Goethe said: ‘‘No living painter has 
surpassed her in the grace and ability with 
which she used the brush.” Mme. Lebrun 
was elected a member of the Academy of 
Arts in Paris, Florence, St. Petersburg, and 
Berlin, and at the age of eighty still painted 
brilliant portraits. She produced 662 por- 
traits, 200 landscapes, and eighteen large 
original compositions. 

Among the many ornaments of the plastic 
arts, I will merely mention a few well- 
known names in sculpture: Harriet G. 
Hosmer. Vinnie Ream, Sabina von Stein, 
Propertia Rossi, Luiza Roldan and Maria 
Dominica. 

Every one cannot make a great poet or 
singer. The former depends on the con- 
formation of the brain, the latter of the 
vocal organs. It is a gift from heaven alone 
—no study, no devotion, no practice can 
develop qualities which do not exist, as no 
one can dig up ingots where there is no 
placer. But I dare assert that every woman 
can arrive at good results by proper study 
and practical work in instrumental music, 
painting, drawing, tapestry, embroidery 
and wood carving. If she has a special 
taste let her choose a special art; if not, let 
her learn the one which offers to her the 
most advantages. The post graduate years 
prior to marriage might well be devoted to 
the acquisition of some congenial art, the 
pursuit of which, begun for diversion or for 
home decoration, may either lead to the 
highest dilettanteism, which is the striving 
after perfection in art for the love of it, or 
to the means of support of either herself or 
any needy relative. I have in mind nowa 
married lady who supports by her brush 
her aged parents, another who is a public 
reader maintains her mother. Both of 
these began to do in middle life as a neces- 
sity what they had hitherto only touched 
as amateurs. These pursuits, pleasant in 
themselves, would supplant those trivial 
occupations whose whole aim isto grace 
coquetry or shield idleness, and thus make 
the uncertainties of life become certainties. 

In science Woman has achieved a glori- 
ous position, in spite of Scherr's sneer that 
she will never rise above dilettanteism. 
She has shown herself not only capable of 
understanding science, but of advancing it 
by her own discoveries. It appears as if 
Scherr’s knowledge ot Woman did not ex- 
tend beyond Germany, or asif his prejudice 
blinded his mental eyesight. Let me only 
allude to Caroline Herschel, whose astrono- 
mical labors were equal to any of her con- 
temporaries. Mary Somerville’s work on 
physical geography is a standard authority. 
Maria Mitchell in mathematics and astron- 
omy stands among the highest in the coun- 
try. Maria Porcia Vignoli wrote the most 
profound astronomical and mathematical 
works of the sixteenth century. Maria 
Borghini of Pisa was called the ornament 
of Europe on account of her philosophical 
and mathematical studies. Maria Sibylla 
Merian, the Dutch zodlogist, not only 
painted the Fauna of her own country, 
but travelled to Surinam to further her 
knowledge, and wrote the best zodlogy of 
her time. Anna Mangolini was professor 
of anatomy in Bologna. Arabella B. Buck 
ly is well known for her book on Animal 
Life from the amoeba to the insects Miss 
Mary E. Mustfeldt of St. Louis 1s the most 
noted entomologist and botanist in the 
West. 

These few names suffice to show that 
Woman can rise as high in pure science as 
inart. Itis not the sex which should de- 
bar any one from any pursuit, but the in- 
ability to succeed in it. Every person 
should be measured by his mental and phy- 
sical capacity, and what he wishes to do 
and can do should be open to all aspirants. 
Whether an individual is white or colored, 
aman or a woman, short or tall, old or 
young, that individual should have ari opeu 
road to any legitimate vocation with free 
competition. Whatever pert is honest is 
honorable, and the restraining limit to pro- 
gress should be only the mental or physi- 
cal incapacity for advancement. In this 
way, with no castes in art or science, pro- 
gress will be more assured from the variety 
of workers in the field. The time for os- 
tracism of woman from any vocation in life 
is over; she stands to-day as everyway the 
equal of man; although different, the differ- 
ence is merely a question of anatomical 
homology, but nota difference of entity. 
Woman is only a variety of man. The 
whole perfections of creation could not be 
embodied in one sex; but the qualities, ca- 
pacities and form of woman joined to those 
of man make divine perfection. 

Cuares Wistar Stevens, M. D. 
ae ——_—— 


M&S. DIAZ ON COMPANY. 





The Providence Journai reports the home 
thrusts that Mrs. Diaz gives to those who 
dread company, (and their name is legion) 
as follows: 

Mrs. Diaz treated her third domestic 





problem concerning the proper treatment of 
company, by putting her sentiments in let- 
ters from different persons. Aunt Rebecca 
wishes to accept her neice’s invitation to 
visit her, but hesitates, because, warned by 
past experience, she knows that her doing 
80 will involve ‘getting ready for company,” 
and that means profuse, rich, unwholesome 
cooking. To get into conventional com- 
pany order invulves great fatigue for the 
hostess and loss of her society to the guest. 
It also involves indigestion to the guest, 
who must eat of the rich cake, hot biscuit 
and fancy dishes, partly because she would 
give offence by neglecting them, partly be- 
cause the plain, wholesome food 1s banished. 
Aunt Rebecca thinks that a company’s 
rights society should be formed to protest 
against such cruel kindness. The Bybury 
Club talk over this latter, and it is decided 
that she does not mean that people are not to 
give themselves any trouble about what 
they eat, but are to put the trouble in the 
right place. Many people who give them- 
selves great trouble to cook what are called 
“light victuals,” content themselves with 
very poor bread and a scarcity of fruit and 
wholesome meats. Apples are delicious 
when cooked inapan witha little water 
and sugar, or simply stewed; but we are 
not satisfied until we have smothered them in 
a mixture of flour and grease, thus making 
work for ourselves. So with strawberries. 
Women postpone inviting guests whom they 
really wish to see, and to whom they owe 
such courtesy, simply because they dread 
the labor of excessive dainty making. A 
little girl once, when giving a verbal invi- 
tation, added: ‘‘Mother wants you to come. 
‘cause she wants to have it over with.” 

One invited to many such tea parties is 
an object for vity. One lady visiting ina 
town where she had many acquaintances, 
being made the victim of a succession of 
such parties, had to flee for home on the 
eighth day, to save her life. One objection 
toa great variety of food 1s that we keep on 
tasting long after hunger is satisfied, and 
every bit after that acts as an irritant to 
produce disease. This person’s rheumatism 
and that one’s catarrh and the other’s ery 
sipelas may have been caused or aggravated 
by over-eating. 

Aunt Rebecca protests, in her second let- 
ter, against being shut up in darkened 
rooms. The average housekeeper drops the 
curtains on leaving a room, and shades the 
windows of her sleeping chamber, thus ex- 
cluding the life-giving rays ofthe sun. Be- 
coming weakened by years of breathing un- 
vitalized air, she consults physicians and 
goes to remedial institutions at great ex- 
pense to gain strength which might have 
come to her through her own windows. 
Some say they eannot afford to let the sun 
fade their carpets. This makes a very sim- 
ple thing of it, Shall the carpets last or 
shall we? An eminent physician says that 
bodily deformities, intellectual deterioration, 
disease and crime are found in their highest 
manifestations where light is exclude¢, and 
that the unhealthy looks of many children 
brought up in cities are due to this defici- 
ency of light and air. Every authority 
would agree in declaring sunshine and air 
indispensable to health. 

Another Bybury talk about food gave the 
opposition a chance to present their ideas. 
One thought that in old times folks didn’t 
think much about digestion, and there was 
notso much sickness as-now. To this it 
was replied that if they had thought more 
about it we should have less illness. Di- 
gestion is only the process of making food 
into blood, and all the workers of the body, 
as the skin, muscles, etc., depend on the 
stomach for their support and power to 
work. We should, therefore, pay attention 
to the statements respecting the best food 
made by those who, by patient experiments, 
have demonstrated certain facts. These 
authorities declare that of all articles used 
for food, fat is the most indigestible, yet we 
meet fish, eggs, potatoes, and in the fat too, 
of an animal made unhealthy by cramming 
with food until he is gross. It is said that 
people eat this fat and the flesh of swine, 
yet keep healthy; but how many are there 
who have not some bodily infirmity which 
is the result of impure blood? We see peo- 
ple ‘‘take something” to purify the blood, 
who at every meal take something to cor- 
rupt it. 

The fussy man, so called because he was 
particular about his diet, said that in at- 
tempting to follow the advice of the phy- 
sician of experience whom he consulted as 
to how he could live long and enjoy life, he 
was opposed and derided. It is with diffi- 
culty that he avoids pork and fat, or can 
get coarse bread. As to fresh air, the gen- 
eral igno. ance of men and women upon the 
speedy exhaustion of the life giving oxygen 
by passing through the lungs, and of the 
fact that it is then loaded with poison, ren- 
ders it almost impossible to have a good 
supply of pure air without giving up social 
intercourse, travel and all assemblies. To 
overcome the effects of bad food and bad 
air, people take medicines, and especially 
patent medicines, so that their compounders 
acquire great fortunes. One remedy for 
this universal disregard of the laws of health 
is that women should study them, and talk 
them over together. Ideas are more valu- 
able than ruffles. —Providence Journal. 





THE LACE MANUFACTURE OF THE 
RIESENGEBIRGE. 


[Translated for the Woman's Jovawat by Mrs. 8. E. 
B. Channing.) 





The Deutsche Frauen-Anwalt in its first 
number for 1881 has the following commu- 
nication from Aana Schepeler Lette:— 

“It lacks but a few months of fifteen 
years since the Lette-Verein was formed, 
and we can to-day look back on that time, 
as one of care and work, but also of bless- 
ing. Through strong codperation it has 
been possible to carry out the plans of the 
founder for the welfare of women, and to- 
day we stand at the point where, with cour- 
ageous heart, we can reach out beyond the 
limits of the Lette-honse, to give a helping 
hand to others somewhat remote from us. 

“His Excellency the Cultus-Minister in- 
vited me to examine the condition of the 
lace-manufacture in Silesia, and to suggest 
plans for the encouragement of this indus- 
try which seems about to die out. I re- 
sponded to this call with joyful pride. It 
is indeed the first time that the authorities 
have shown confidence in a woman’s ability 
to rightly recognize what is amiss, and to 
make suitable plans for improvement. 

“On the 7th of last November, in a win- 
try snow-storm, I started on my tour of in- 
spection. I have traveled over many parts 
of our deat mother earth, but had never 
visited Silesia, so I may perhaps be pardon- 
ec if I felt a little anxious. Silesia has 
ever been represented as the land of bitterest 
poverty and consequent degradation. A 
sharp contrast to this poverty and to the 
wretched fate of the inhabitants is the work 
of the women; this beautiful lace, intend- 
ed toserve as the richest decoration of the 
most elegant toilets,—the delight of every 
woman, and already the pride of our great- 
grandmothers. 

“On the gentle slope of the Riesengebirge 
between Hirschberg and Schmiedeberg, is 
a broad rolling plateau, where one village 
follows another and a lovely view is offered 
for all who enjoy picturesque natural beau- 
ty. But in the poor little cottages is bitter 
poverty, for neither does the ground yield 
sufficient nourishment, nor the after-growth 
of the cleared woods furnish sufficient fuel. 
Here lives a good-humored, frugal people, 
who, in consequence of long years of priva- 
tion, are indifferent even to indolence, The 
man goes to his factory work or into the 
woods as wood-cutter or carries On some 
small employment at home. The woman 
cares as well as she can for the crowd of 
children who, bloated and scrofulous from 
their potato-diet, help in the care of each 
other or, by means of coarse hemp spinning, 
add a little to the scanty earnings of the 


parents. . 
‘‘In just appreciation of these conditions, 


the State government, about twenty-six 
vears ago, decided to introduce into the 
Riesengebirge the lace manufacture. (Points 
i lVaiguille.) Herr Wechselmann received 
a considerable sum of money in order to 
bring teachers from Brussels and to take 
the necessary steps for the introduction of 
the new industry. Hundreds of women of- 
fered themselves as apprentices, andin a 
comparatively short time it was possible to 
furnish the foreign market with ‘points’ 
which are in no way inferior to the Brus- 
sels, and which (as 1 know from competent 
authority) pass for Brussels in Belgium and 
America. The most skillful workwomen 
were installed in different places as teach- 
ers, and although the pay was small (for 
work from 7 A. M.to 9 P. M., teachers 
received from $7.50 to $8.50 a month, and 
workwomen ouly from $5.00 to $6.50,) still 
it seemed a hopeful prospect, as the house- 
wives and mcthers could, in connection 
with this work, still care for their families 

“But alas! our ladies have not the patri- 
otic pride to prefer an equally good article 
of home manufacture to a foreign one; in- 
deed they rather depreciate its value be- 
cause it is cheaper than the heavily-taxed 
imported article. Moreover we have not 
usually, as in Belgium, England and Amer- 
ica, the means to wear lace shawls and 
dresses whose patterns are unique; and so 
it was very difficult for the lace manufac- 
ture to establish itself in Germany and to 
get possession of the market. At the same 
time, Fashion, that world-ruling tyrant, 
stepped into the ranks against it and called 
forth the cheap machine lace as a substitute, 
which soon drove from the stage the hand- 
made lace, most beautiful adornment of the 
feminine toilet. So, gradually, after less 
than ten years of life, the lace manufacture 
of the Riesengebirge fell asleep. 

“The World’s Exhibition in Vienna in 
1873 first called renewed attention to this 
manufacture, and the collection of laces 
from different countries aroused emulation 
in that branch of industry. Since that time 
much has been written and spoken in regard 
to the renewal of this manufacture. That 
many factors must be taken into considera- 
tion in a renewal and encouragement of 
this industry, is self evident. The refine- 
ment of taste, the training of skillful 
draughts-women, new and tasteful compo- 
sitions are necessary in order to be ab‘e to put 
the laces in competition with those of Eng- 
land and Belgium. The vecessary plans 
for this end must be thoroughly considered 
and arranged, in order to be successfully 
carried out as we hope they may be. 

“After consultation with the kind and 
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considerate Burgomaster of Schmiedeberg, 
I made my tour of inspection under the 
guidance of a teacher who is not only an 
able artist in her especial branch, but has a 
warm and sympathetic heart for the poor 
workwomen. The ‘Frau Meisterin,’ as 
she is everywhere called, received a hearty 
welcome. I haveseen the work of the lave- 
makers in ten villages. Everywhere the 
women took part, with love and interest, 
in the artistic work which is neatly execut- 
ed even by hands callous with hard labor. 
The prospect that their children shall also 
receive instruction in the same industry was 
a joyous gift to them. 

“Come then, ye women who have the 
means and the time to adorn yourselves for 
social pleasures, be convinced that the 
poorest lace made in the fatherland is a far 
worthier adornment thar any foreign orna 
ment; for while we make it possible for our 
own poor to procure, through their own in- 
dustry, healthful food and shelter, while 
we help them to rise to a higher grade of 
spiritual and moral freedom, we are pro- 
moting the good of the whole, and so, our 
own weal. 
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WHY HE QUIT HIS BEER. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF ROBERT 
COLLYER. 





Robert Collyer says that when he was a 
boy it was determined that he must learn a 
trade. Hesays: ‘*There was an old black- 
smith away over the moors, who had taught 
my father, and he was willing to teach me. 
In my father’s time this man was a fine, 
sober fellow, and a superb workman, but 
the years had made havoe of him withou! 
our knowing, and, boy as I was, I found in 
less than a week I had gone to live in the 
home of a confirmed drunkard. Still this 
was not the horror to me it would be to you. 
The proverb says the fox smells nothing 
amiss in his own den, and we thought of 





beer very much as we thought of bread, as | 


the staff of life, and never imagined tha! 
anybody could condemn its use, while we 
thought no more of its hurting us than you 
do of yellow bread and dyspeptic pies hurt 
ing you. 

I found again not only was the poor old 
mana drunkard, but the boys were led to 


drink a great deal more than we had ever | 


thought of in the old home. 
one of us about a quart of alea day. and 
the farmers who came to the shop were for- 
ever standing treat. It is a painful story; 
stretching over eight years, as you may see 
years full of peril. I was in some sort 
manager at last, and came home one day 
from another shop we had, after an absence 
of a week, to find that the old man, who 
was a tower of strength in my father’s time, 
had taken to his bed. He had heen on a 
fearful drunk, and it was the last. I went 
intosee him. He looked up sadly, and 
said in our native speech: ‘I’se varra badly, 
lad, I’se boon to dee, and I want thee to 
read me summat oot o’t’ Bible to get me 
ready.’ Ue did not allude to the curse that 
had slain him, nor did I, but saw to him 
three months, and then one morning as | 
was lifting him, great gouts of blood came 
welling out of his chest, and he was dead. 
Why do I tell you this?) Was I still a par 
taker in this sin? 

“The good blood began to tell now, and 
the clean breeding, and that help of God 
without which man’s life 1s a rope of sand. 
it was not hard work, Thething was very 
simple. I saw it was growing on me to 
love drink, and said: ‘This will never do. 
If I keep on I shall bein the gutter with 
the old man. 
beer again, or anything of the sort, until I 
am sure of myself, and forever sure, be 
cause in any fight between a man and a 
beer barrel the man ought to win.’ I kept 
my word, made to myself.” 


tHUMOROUS. 


‘*Why isil your loaves ure so much smaller 
than they used to be?” asked a Galveston 
man of his baker. ‘‘I don’t know, unless i: 
is L use less dough than formerly,” responded 
the baker. 


Ilarvard Student (who has just failed in: 
Chinese sentence) to Professor—‘*Thou 
tea-chest—” Professor (furious)—‘*What ! 
you dare to—.” Student (calmly proceeds) 
“Thou teachest amost difficult lauguage. ” 


Teacher.—‘‘Suppose that you have two 
sticks of candy and your big brother give- 
you two more, how many have you go! 
then?” Little Boy (shaking his head) ‘“You 
don’t know him ; he ain’t that kind of a boy.” 


_Emerson says a man ought to carry a pen- 
cil and note down the thoughts of the mo 
ment. Yes,and one short pencil, devoted 
exclusively to that use, would last some men 
we know about two thousand years, and 
then have the original point on. 


She asked the clerk if he was positive 
—thorough! y‘convinced the eggs were fresh. 
‘Oh yes,” said the young philosopher, 
‘I know they are; why, the farmer said 
none ofhis hens were’ more than a year 
old.” She bought a basketful on the spot. 


‘Bad cess to it!” exclaimed Mike O’Flaher 
ty, upon learning that Garfield was elected 
“Shure an’ now we'll be ruined by 
Chinese chape labor.” When asked where 
he worked, Mike replied, “I haven’t 
wrought a shtroke for five years, but me 
old woman takes in washin’, and Garfield 
wants the haythen Chinee to take the bread 
out of our mouths,” 





I will never touch a glass of | 


We had eac!: | 





MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETAELE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

THIS PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE 18 radical and en- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS 8YS- 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actinharmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of cither 
sex, this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetabie Compound 
is prepared at the proprictors laboratory. 

No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphiets. Address as above. 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’: 

VER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*vf the Liver, 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Drugyists. 


THR GREAT NERVE. RESTORATIVE: 


WYOMOKE. 


= — 
A Blood, Brain and Nerve Food. 


FE 











A sovereign cure in allforms of Nervous Debility, 
Broken-down Constitutions, Heart Affections, Ver- 
tigo, Weakness of Kidneys, Bladder, and Urin 
Organs, Female Weakness, restoring Exhausted 


tality, Vigorous Health and Manhood. 


WYOMOo KE 


gynes all diseases arising from Alcohol, Tobacco, 
lum, &c, 
"Also, all forms of Nervons and Brain Dis 
eases, such as Lapse of Memory, Dizziness, Paralysis, 
Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Hysteria, Chorea, 
Tremens, &c., &c. 

If you are affected with any of the above diseases, 
or any other Brain or Nervous trouble, don’t fail to 
try the famous 


WYOMOKE 


SHANNON & MARWICK, 
Chemists and Apothecaries, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
No.143 Trumbull St., Hartford, Conms 
Sold by all Druggists. Send for Pamphlet, 





If you are a man 

of business,weak- 

ened by the strain of 

your duties avoid 

stimulantsand uee 
Hop Bitters. 

If you are young and 
discretion or dissipa 
ried or single, old or 
poor health or languish 
hess, rely on op 

Whoever you are, 
whenever you feet 
that your system 
needs cleansing, ton- fg 
ing or stimulating, 
without tnforicating, 
take op 
Bitters. 


Have you dis, 
pepsia, kidney 
or urinary com- 
plaint, disease 
of the sfomuch, 
bowels, blood, 
liver or nerves ? 
You will be 
cured if you use 
Hop Bitters} } 

If you are sim-} ji 

ly weak andi? 
[ows virited, try} 
it! it may!) 
saveyour 
life. it has} | 
saved hun- 

red 


ters toiling over mid- 
night work, to res- 
tore brain nerveand 
waste, use Hop B. 
suffering from any in- 
tion; if you are mar- 
young, suffering from 
ing on a bed of sick- 
Bitters. 
Thousands die an- 
i nually from some 
form of Kidney 
disease that might 
| have been prevented 
yatimely use of 
HopBitters 


‘is an absolute 


Sold by drug- 
gists. Send for 
Circular. 

HOP BITTERS 
MFG CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
& Toronto, Ont. 











Cares by ABSORPTION (Nature's way) 


LUNG DISEASES, 
[| tusoar DISEASES, 
BREATHING TROUBLES. 


It DRIVES INTO the system curative agents 
and healing medicines, . 

It DRAWS FROM the diseased parts the 
poisons that cause death. 

Thousands Testify to its Virtues, 


TOD CAN BS RECORVED AND enna 


Don’t despair until you have tried this Sensib 

Easily Applied d R 

EEF, ECT JAE eemed As oi. . 

Price, 2. +73 ; + partes we 
“ 

Sma tor Tete Tho “Only” Lung Pad Co, 


book, “Three WILLIAMS BLOCK, » 





Milli 
ven ORS. che, DETROIT, Mich, 
For sale in Boston by Gev. C. Goodwin,& Co., 


Wholesale Druggist. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to. order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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Five Famous Operas 





M + ($3.) Opera by AMBROISE 
ign oO n e THOMAS. is very suc- 
ceesful Gpera firet became known in Paris, where it 
slowly but surely worked its way to permanent dis- 
tinction, and has become one of the standards. It 
is very full, occupies 405 pages, and furnishes to the 
purchaser quite a library of music of a high order. 


($2.) Grand Opera by VERDI. Com- 

- osed in the first instance for the rul- 

er vf Egypt, and first given in that ancient kingdom, 

where hs the scene of the story is laid. The strange 

life of old forgotten ages comes before us, and is 

made vivid by the thrilling music of one of the 
most brilliant of composers. 


($2.) By GEORGES BIZET. 
Carmen. 


A Spanish Opera, introduc- 
ivy Spanish Gypsies, Soldiers, Spanish Dons, a To- 
reador, and Spanish Contraband Traders. We are 
in contact with the bizarre ways and incidents of 
the Spanish Peninsula, and the music is quite in 
consonance with the prevailing brightness. 


($2.) By A. BOITO. 
Me IStofele. Nessutic is we 
true fiend, according to Goethe, whose poem is close- 
ly followed throughout. A daring composition, ro- 


mautic aud weird, and now widely given, and pro- 


nounced a success. 
oe ($2.) By F. von SUPPE 
Fati n itz a 2 ee A is most tak. 


ing, anu who introduces us, in a free and easy and 
humorous way, to Russians and Turks during the 
war. Very popular. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


WOMEN'S 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA, 








Incorporated .....sceecesereceveereees June 29th, 1886. 


OFFICERS. 


Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pies. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mrs. M. M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs C. 
P. MILLER, Treas 

The object of this Association is to secure pecuni- 
ary aid of from $1,000 to $2,000 to the family or 
friends of the deceased members with an expense so 
light that itis within the reach of all. Any womar 
between the ages of 18 and 50, if in good health ana 
of a good character, may become a member. 

Each member pays, according to age, $3 to $10 an- 
peary. and an assessment on the death of any mem 

r. 

On proof of the death of a member of the Associ- 
ation, her family or the person she has appointed, 
receives immediately from the association $1,000 to 
$2,000, or a like proportion to the numberof mem- 
bers, before that number is reached. 

All surplus is loaned on good and sufficient secur- 
ity (on real estate) to form a ‘permanent reserve 
fund,” the interest on which annually reverts to 
members in the form of a dividend. 

The officers and directors of the Association receive 
no compensation whatever for their services, «xcept 
the secretary, who is simply paid for keeping the 
books of the Association. 

The Association is designed to save money, not to 
spend it. None will feel poorer for belonging to it, 
while many will bless the day that their mother, wife 
or sister joined it, 

The annual payment of each member, and assess- 
ment on the death of a member, are for those when 
they join the Association, as follows: 


Annual. Asesess’t 

Over 18 and under 25 $3.00 $1.00 
oe o 30... see = 4.00 1,10 
* 30 o 35... ° 5.00 1.20 
ss 635 ” 40.... 6.00 1.30 
* 40 sai 45... 8 00 1.50 

- 2 “ 50. 10.00 1.75 





Aetive and responsible agents wanted, and liberal 
commission paid. For further particulars address a 
card to MM. MM. CODDING, Sec. 

Petaluma, Cal, 





~ BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TSO BOTH E=XZTsS 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges, 


The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
a preliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded conrse. ‘To secure sti!l more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrie 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 


The New England Female Medical Colley, the | 
first schoo! ever established for the medical cucation | 


of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 


For announcements or information, address the | 


Dean. 


I. T. TALBM., M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., ty | 


Abdominal 
Supporters, 





These new Supporters 
commend themselves at 
mece to every lady suf- 
ia ‘ering from weakness, 
ify cupture, strains or cor- 
#7 pulency. They are sim- 
ple, durable and readily 
adjusted to fit any form. 
ror these supporters is suf- 






The increasing de... 3 
ficient proof of their value. (Average price only $3.) 
Pads and straps for ruptures extra. Also, the ‘“Dress- 
reform Corset,"’ Misses’ Shoulder-brace Corset, and 
the Ladies’ Favorite. an entirely new device for an 


abdominal corset. For particulars send for circu- 
lar. Address or call on 
MRS. M. A. KtLGOUR, 
32 Winter street, Room F, Boston, Mass, 


ane © 


DINING? 
ROOMS | 


For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 
—~rasg Pete<— 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 


directly in front of our Dining Rooms. 
R. MARSTON & CO. 








a week in your own town. Terms and $5 ont- 
56 fitfree. Address H. Hautuett & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. seuss | 











JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ‘80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON 8TUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD &@TUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 








Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge i ny sapnammeed of being Photographed at re 

rates.” 


duced 
SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per 


ozen. 

o Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 

CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 

o Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

10.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $12. r dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length ur three fourths 
ength, $5.00 per dozen. 
** Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 pei 
dozen. 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
Old pictures of every description. Commissions so- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 22—ly 


$72 A WHEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co An- 
gusta, Maine. 








MISS H. L. LANG’S 


fae 





Union Urder Flannel. 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of Fire, to 


Cuewelette, 
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Emancipation Waist. 


Opp. Park Street Church, Boston, 


‘Ihe Committee appointed by the New Kngland Woman’s 

Club, upon which may be found, amoug others, the names of 

Mrs. Dr. Dio Lewls, Mra. C. M. Severance, 

Mrs. Dr. 8, E. Brown, Dr. Mary J. Safford, 

Mixes Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs. Phebe N, Kendal 

Mrs. H. L, ‘T. Wolcott, Mies H. L Brown, 
Recommend these garments as the best that cin be mad 
practicable for women's wear, upon Hyxienie Principlas, 


Dress Drawers 








Winter Wear. 
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Ewaucipation{Suit. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philade)phia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


KNABE 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments. Pianos to Rent. 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt: 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Over Williams & Everett's 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. mM. daily 
Wednesday and excepted. : 











Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


‘ Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11.to 2 a. M..5 to 6 P. u. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tuesdays and 
Thursdave. All other days engaged by appoiniment 








Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4. 











i Mrs. Dr. TUCK. 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 





Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge- 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifage, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad- 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters(of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints, 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trasses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars, 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 











Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


v 


ht) 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fall 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


~All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Pleasure and Warranted, 





. Front 


Orders taken for, 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ik Ce> , 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


56 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 











[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO.,, 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fit by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at @ small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments, 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 


$5 10 $20 fen ‘Kairese neon &'Co, Port 
. e. 
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PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


The Indiana Woman Suffrage Association 
is diligently striving to secure Presiden- 
tial Suffrage for Woman. To thisend, and 
to secure a legal opinion in the case, Dr. 
Mary F. Thomas, President of the society, 
addressed a letter as follows: to 
Capt. W. DeWitt Wallace, Attorney at Law, 

Lafayette, Ind. 

Dear 8rx:—You will confer a favor up 
on the friends of Woman Suffrage in Indi- 
ana, if you will send me, in writing, your 
opinion as a lawyer, in answer to the fol- 
sowing aaesiet giving your reasons there- 
for: Can the Legislature of this State em- 

power women to vote for presidential 

electors? 

‘To this letter Captain Wallace returned a 
strong affirmative opinion, which is in ac- 
cordance with the constitution of the United 
States, as follows:— 

LAFAYETTE, INp., Jan. 5, 1881. 

Dr. Mary FP. Thomas, President of Indiana 

Woman Suffrage Association, Richmond, 

Indiana. 

Dear Mapam:—In your favor of the 30th 
ult, you ask my legal opinion upon, to me, 
a novel and most interesting question, viz. : 
“Oun the Legislature empower women to 
‘vote for presidential electors?” 

After the most careful consideration 
which I have been able to give to the sub- 
ject, consistent with other duties, and with 
the aid of such books as I have at command, 
I answer your question in the affirmative. 

The grounds of my opinion I will pro- 
-ceed to state: Section 1, article 2, of the 

-constitution of the United States, which 
pees that the president and vice-presi- 
-dent shall be chosen by electors appointed 
‘by the several States, declares in the follow- 
‘ing words, how said electors shall be ap- 
pointed: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of senators and represen- 
‘tatives to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress, etc., etc,”’ 

Now, in the absence of any provision in 
the State constitution limiting or attempting 
to limit the discretion of the Legislature in 
the matter of determining the manner in 
which the presidential electors shall be 
‘chosen, there can be no doubt but that the 
Legislature coulu empower female as well 
as male citizens to participate in the choice 
of presidential electors. 

Sect. 2, Art. 2, of our State constitu- 
tion is as follows: ‘In all elections, not 
otherwise provided for, by this constitution, 
every white male citizen of the United 
States, of the age of twenty-one years and 
upwards, who shall have resided in the 
State during the six months immediate] 
prepemes such election . . . . shall 

e entitled to vote in the township or pre- 

cinct where he may reside.” 

Two questions at once suggest themselves 
upon the reading of this section: First. 
Does the section apply to elections of pre- 
sidential electors, and thus become a limi- 
tation upon the discretion of the Legisla- 
ture, in case it shall direct the appointment 
of the electors by a popular vote? Second. 
If so, can a State constitution thus limit the 
discretion which the constitution of the 
United States directs shall be exercised by 
the Legislature? 

I shall consider the last question first. 

While the Legislature is created by the 
‘State, all its powers are not derived from 
nor are all its duties enjoined by, the State. 
The moment the State brings the Legisla- 
ture into being, that moment certain powers 
conferred, and certain duties enjoined, by 
the nation, attach to it. Among the powers 
and duties of the Legislature which spring 
from the national constitution, is the power 
and duty of determining how the State shall 
appoint presidential electors. The consti- 
tution of the United States declares in the 
most explicit terms that the Legislature 
shall do this ‘‘in such manner as it may di- 
rect.” Inthe case of Ex-Parte Henry E. 
Hayne et al., reported in vol. 9, at page 106, 
of the Chicago Legal News, the circuit 
court of the United States for the district of 
South Carolina, in speaking of the authority 
upon which a State Legislature acts in pro- 
viding for the appointment of presidential 
electors, says: 

‘Sect. 1, Art. 2, of the Constitution pro- 
vides that electors shall be appointed in such 
manner as the Legislature of each State may 
direct. When the Legislature of a State, in 

obedience to that provision, has, by law, di- 
rected the manner of appointment of the 
electors, that law has its authority solely 
from the Constitution of the United States. 
It is a law passed in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution.” 

Hon. James A. Garfield (now President 
elect) who was a member of the Electoral 
Commission, in discussing before that body 
a of the power to appoint electors, 

said: . 
“The Constitution prescribes that States 

only shall choose electors. . . . To 
speak more accurately I should say that the 
ower is placed in the Legislatures of the 

States: for if the Constitution of any State 
were silent upon the subject, its Legislature 
is none the less armed with plenary author- 
ity conferred upon it directly by the nati- 

onal constitution.”—Electoral Commission, 





That this section of the national consti- 
tution has always been understood to lodge 
an absolute discretion in the Legislature, is 

roved by the practice in the different 


tes. 

Chief Justice Story, in his ‘‘Commenta- 
ries on the Constitution of the United States,” 
in speaking of this section of the constitu- 
‘tion and the practice under it, says: 

“Under this authority, the appointment 
of electors has been variously provided for 
by the State Legislatures. In some States 
the Legislatures have directly chosen the 
electors by themselves; in others they have 
been chosen by the people by a general 
ticket throughout the whole State, and in 
others by the people in electoral districts, 
fixed by the Legislature, a certain number 
of electors being apportioned to each dis- 
trict. No question has ever arisen as to the 
constitutionality of either mode, except that 
of a direct choice by the Legislature. but 


this, though often doubted by able and in- 
posess minds, has been firmly established 
n practice ever since the adoption of the 
constitution, and does not now seem to ad- 
mit of controversy, even if a suitable tri- 
bunal existed to adjudicate upon it.”—2 
Story on Const., sect. 1,472. 

Judge Strong, one of the justices of the 
supreme court of the United States, and a 
member of the electoral commission, in 
discussing the subject of this section, said: 

“I doubt whether they (the framers of 
the national Constitution) had in mind at 
all (in adopting this section) the idea of a 

pular election as a mode of appointing 

tate electors. They used the word ap- 
point, doubtless thinking that the legisla- 
tures of tbe States would themselves select 
the electors, or empower the Governor or 
some other State officer to select them. 
The word appoint is not the most appropri- 
ate word for describing the result of a pop- 
ular election Such a mode of appoint- 
ment, I submit, is allowable, but there is 
little reason to think it was contemplated. 
. . It was not until years afterward that 
the electors were chosen by popular vote. 
—Electoral commission, p. 252. 

Senator Frelinghuysen, also a member 
of the electoral commission, thus speaks of 
the practice in the several States: 

‘Under this power ie pee given by 
the section of the national Constitution, 
which we are now considering) the Legisla- 
ture might ‘direct that the e.ectors should 
be appointed by the Legislature, by the ex- 
ecutive, by the er: or by the people. 
In the earliest days of the republic, electors 
were appointed by the legislatures. In 
Pennsylvania they were —— by the 
judiciary. Now, in all the States, except 
Colorado, they are i ge y! the peo- 
ple.” —Electoral Commission, p. 204. 

If then it be true that the power to de- 
termine how the presidential electors shall 
be appointed, is derived from the national 
constitution, and that power is a discretion- 
ary one, to be exercised in such manner as 
the Legislature may direct, how can it be 
said that a State constitution can limit or 
control the legislative discretion? If the 
State can limit that discretion in one re- 
spect, it can limit it in another, and in an- 
other, and in another, until it may shut up 
the Legislature to but a single mode of ap- 
pointment, which is to take away, and ab- 
solutely destroy all its discretion, and this 
is nullification, pure and simple. 

One of the questions before the electoral 
commission ia the case of South Carolina, 
was whether ihe electoral vote of that State 
could not be rejected because the Legisla- 
ture, in providing for the appointment of 
electors, had failed to obey a requirement 
of the State constitution in regard to a reg- 
istry law. ‘this raised, in principle, the 
very question we are now considering, and 
on that question Senator OU. P. Morton, 
who was a member of the commission, and 
who was an able lawyer as well as a great 


Statesman, thus expressed himself: 


‘*They (the presidential electors) are to be 
appointed in the manner prescribed by the 
Legislature of the State, and not by the 
constitution of the State. The manner of 
the appointment of electors lias been placed 
by the constitution of the United States in 
the Legislature of each State, and can not 
be taken from that body by the provisions 
of a State constitution. ‘Lhe power 
to appoint electors by a State is conferred 
by the constitution of the United States, 
and does not spring from a State constitu- 
tion, and can not be impaired or controlled 
in any respect by a State constitution.” — 
Electoral Commission, p. 200. 

The distinguished lawyer and statesman 
(Hon. William Lawrence) who made the 
principal argument before the commission 
in favor of admitting the vote of the State, 
tookthesame ground.—Electorai Com., p. 
186. 

The opinion of Chief Justice Story, ex- 
pressed in the Massachusetts constitutional 
convention of 1820, on a very similar ques- 
tion, and one involving the same princi- 
ple, quoted by Mr. Lawrence in his argu- 
ment, is very high authority, and I repro- 
duceit here. He(Justice Story,) said: 

“The question then was whether we have 
a right to insertin our constitution, a pro- 
vision which coutrols or destroys a discre- 
tion which may be, nay, must be, exercised 
by the Legislature in virtue of pean con- 
fided to it by the constitution of the United 
States. The fourth section of the first ar- 
ticle of the constitution of the United States 
declares that the times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, shall be prescribed in each State 
by the Legislature thereof.” Here an ex- 
press provision was made for the manner 
of choosing representatives by the State 
legislatures. They havean unlimited discre- 
tion on the subject. They may provide for 
an election in single districts, in districts 
sending more than one, or by general ticket 
for the whole State. Here is a general dis- 
cretion, a power of choice. hat is the 
proposition on the table? it is to limit this 
discretion, to leave no choice to the Legis- 
lature, to compel Representatives to be 
chosen in districts; in other words to com- 
pel them to be chosen in a specific manner, 
excluding al) others. Was not this plainly 
a violation of the constitution? ‘oes it 
not affect to contro! the Legislature in the 
exercise of its powers? It assumes a 
control over the Legislature which the con- 
stitution of the United States does not jus- 
tify. {tis bound to exercise its authority 
according to its own views of public policy 
and principle; and yet this proposition com- 
pels it to surrender all discretion. In my 
humble judgment it isa direct and 
palpable infringement of the constitution- 
al provisions to which I have referred.”— 
Electoral Commission, p. 186. 

The conclusion seems irrisistible, that a 
State constitution can not determine for 
the Legislature who shall, or shall not, par- 
ticipate in the choice of presidential elect- 
ors, and that in so far as our State constitu- 
tion may attempt to do so, it is an infringe-~ 
ment of the national constitution. he 
discretion of the Legislature, by virtue of 
the supreme law of the land, being (except 
in so tar as it is controlled by the national 
constitution itself) thus absolutely unlimit- 


.ed, it may, without doubt, as I think, au- 





thorise all citizens without regard to sex, 


to participate in the choice of presidential 
electors. 

But it has been suggested to me that pos- 
sibly by the State Leaitatere, as used in the 
section of the national constitution which 
we have been considering, was meant the 
whole people of the State in whom the leg- 
islative power originally resides, and not the 
organized legislative body which they may 
create. We answer first, that the language 
of the section will not admit of this con- 
struction. It clearly recognizes a distinc- 
tion between the State, or the pecple of the 
State, and its Legislature. The language 
is not, ‘‘each State shall appoint in such 
manner as it may direct, etc.,” but it is, 
“each State shall appoint in such manner 
as the Legislature thereof may direct, etc.” 

Again, it is a familiar canon of construc- 
tion that in determining the meaning of a 
statute, resort may be had to the history of 
the times in which it was enacted. When 
the Constitution of the United States was 
framed, all of the States had organized 
legislatures, or representative bodies who 
wielded the legislative power, and without 
doing violence to language, we must sup- 
pose it was to them the constitution refer- 
red. Again, the State Legislatures are re- 
ferred to not less than ten times in the na- 
tional constitution, and in each instance the 
reference is such as to make it clear that 
the organized representative bodies are in- 
tended; and in article V. they are, in ex- 
press terms, distinguished from conven- 
tions of the States. Indeed, the fundamen- 
tal idea of all the American government is 
that of a ny arene republic as opposed 
toa pure democracy, and it may well be 
doubted, whether a State government with- 
out a representative legislative body of some 
kind, would, in the American sense, be re- 
publican in form. 

Finally, itis apparent from the debates 
in the constitutional convention which 
framed the constitution, and from the 
whole plan devised for the election of pres- 
ident and vice-president, that it was not in- 
tended by the framers of the constitution to 
commit directly to the whole people of a 
State the authority to determine how the 
presidential electers should be chosen. 

Nothing seems to have given the conven- 
tion more trouble than the mode of select- 
ing the President. Many plans were pro- 
posed and considered. Chief among these 
were: Election 4 Congress; election by 
the executives of the States; election by the 
people; election by the State Legislatures; 
and election by electors. These were pre- 
sented in many forms. The convention de- 
cided not less than three times, and once by 
a unanimous vote, in favor of election by 
the national Congress, and as often recon- 
sidered it. (2 Madison Papers, pp. 770, 
1,124, 1,190.) The proposition that the 
President should be elected directly by the 
people, instead of by the national Congress, 
received but one vote, while the proposition 
that he should be appointed by the State 
Legislatures received two votes. (2 Madi- 
son Papers, p. 1124.) The most cursory 
examination of the debate will, I think, 
convince avy mind that it was to the organ- 
ized Legislature of the State, and not to the 
people of a State, that the framers of the 
constitution intended to commit the power 
of determining how the presidential elec- 
tors should be chosen. 

It seems both from the debates, and the 
plan adopted, to have been their studied ef- 
fort to prevent the people from acting in 
the choice of our chief magistrate, other- 
wise than through their representatives, 
and in no single step of the process are the 
people directly required or authorized, by 
the national constitution to act, but in every 
instance the duty and the authority are de- 
volved upon their representatives. 

For these reasons I think it clear that it 
was intended to invest the organized State 
Legislatures with the power of determin- 
ing how the presidential electors should be 
chosen, and that the discretion thus lodged 
in the Legislature can not be limited or 
controlled by a State constitution. 

2. The other question whichI have sug- 
gested may be stated thus: ‘‘Does section 
2, article 2, of our State Constitution apply 
to elections of presidential electors, and is 
it an attempt on the part of its framers to 
limit or control the discretion of the Legis- 
lature in the matter uf determining how and 
by whom the presidential electors shall be 
chosen? 

The view I have taken of the former 
question renders it unnecessary that I 
should consider this, and the undue length 
to which this op‘nion has already attained, 
forbids thatI should do so. I will merely 
add that, upon a hasty examination of the 
subject, I do not think the section applies 
to the choice of presidential electors, and 
that there is nothing so faras I can discov- 
er, inthe State constitution to indicate that 
the framers of that instrument thought of 
touching this subject, or of interfering, in 
any way, with the power of discretion cast, 
in this matter, by the national constitution 
upon the Legislature. Unless this intent 
appears in clear and unmistakable terms, it 
should not be inferred. 

Trusting that I have made myself clear, 
and regretting that I have not had more 
time and better facilities for investigating 
the very interesting and important ques- 
tion which you have submitted to me, I re- 
main, very truly and ee , yours, 

W. DeWirr WALLACE. 





AMEND THE SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LAW. 

Eprtor JouRNAL:—Does not the School 
Committee Suffrage Law need amending, 
in order to conform to the requirements of 
the Constitution of this State, and the prin- 
ciples ofa Republican form of government? 
The Preamble of our Constitution says: ‘‘It 
is the duty of the people in framing a con- 
stitution of government to provide for an 
equitable mode of making laws.” Part 
first, article 18, says: ‘‘A frequent recur- 
rence to the fundamental principles of the 
constitution, and a constant adherence to 
those of pity, justice, moderation, temper- 
ance, industry, and frugality, are absolute- 
ly necessary to preserve the advantages of 





liberty, and to maintain a free government.” 





Part second, article 4, says: “Full power 
and authority are hereby given and granted 
to the said General Court, to impose and 
levy proportional and reasonable assess- 
ments, rates, taxes upon all the inhabitants, 
and persons resident in the Commonwealth.” 
Will this law bear the test? Was it formed 
in equity or justice? Can a law requiring a 
woman to pay es much for one privilege of 
~voting as a man pays for every privilege be 
constitutional? Is not the principle the 
same as demanding as much for the fraction 
of a form ‘as for the whole estate? Cana 
Republic base law upon such a principle? 
Assuredly not. Did England in her might 
and our weakness ever exceed it in unjust 
taxation? 

We understand the School Suffrage law 
to have been urged largely on the ground 
of its necessity; the schools of the State, it 
was said, needed it; also if women were to 
hold offices they must have a constituency 
to sustain them. If the interests of a good 
government depends on good education, 
and if women are to be the principal future 
educators, and if it be acknowledged and 
urged by competent educators that woman 
isa necessary factor now and a guiding 
power—was a law requiring of her a viola- 
tion of the principles of a Republican form 
of government if she accept it, made in the 
interest of the State or according to the con- 
stitution? If the law for men, at that time, 
had been amended so as to demand the 
same amount of tax for a single vote there 
would have been no inequality. 

We do not object to paying taxes; a gov- 
ernment cannot exist without doing so, but 
we do object upon principle to paying more 
than men. Ifa man, by paying a poll-tax 
not exceeding two dollars, can have unre- 
stricted franchise, does not justice require 
that women have the same right, or be 
taxed in proportion to the privilege? 

If you crumb out the franchise, crumb out 
the tax. It will require as much time to 
assess and collect a small poll-tax as the 
present one, and will take as much time to 
register a voter. If we pay this cost with 
all the unnecessary expense which the law 
now requires, would not twenty-five cents 
be sufficient for one poll-tax, allowing, as it 
wiil, for the expense of appointing a time 
especially for women to register as voters, 
This could be avoided, with economy to 
the towns, if the same custom prevailed of 
putting the names of those women who 
have fixed a tax upon the voting list, as is 
the prevailing custom for men. 

Requiring women to make out a list of 
all their untaxable property seems as useless, 
as to carry in all the names of their ances- 
tors. Isit more difficult for a woman to 
learn what is taxable property than for 
men? This should be amended, for the 
same reason as the first—it is an injustice. 
We do not want the franchise at any cost; 
we want it because it is right and just, ac- 
cording to the principles of a republican 
form of government. It is the guarantee of 
equal opportunities, hence our need of it. 
We ask that all laws made in our behalf to 
this end, whether for one privilege or for 
every privilege be made in equity and jus- 
tice. Wepray that the existing law may 
be so amended as to reflect honor upon the 
lawmakers, and not stain the records of our 
State by such glaring injustice. P.O. C, 

Milford Mass. 














Grateful Women, 


None receive so much benefit, and none 
are so profoundly grateful and show such 
an interest in recommending Hop Bitters as 
women Itis the only remedy peculiarly 
adapted to the many ills the sex is almost 
universally subject to. Chills and fever, 
indigestion or deranged liver, constant or 
periodical sick headaches, weakness in the 
back or kidneys, pain in the shoulders and 
different parts of the body, a feeling of las- 
situde and despondency, are all readily 
removed by these Bitters. —Courant. 


~ SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women's Club.—Monday, 
Feb. 21,4 P. M., Dr. Mary J. Safford will speak. 
Club tea at 6.30. 


rof. Charles Wesley Emerson lectures 
in Wesleyan Hall, Thursday, Feb. 24, at 3 P. M, 
Subject, “Man; the Focal Point of the Universe. 
Ladies and gentlemen both invited. 


Sunday Meetings for Women.—At 157 
Tremont street at the rooms of the ‘‘Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union,’’ Feb. he P. M. 
Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska will speak. omen in- 
vited. 


Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, Room 1. Private lessons anu classes. 
Clara Gamwell Warner, instructor Persoual appli- 
cations received on Tuesday and Friday evenin; 
only, from six to seven o'clock Communications by 
mail promptly answered. 























Moral Education Association,— A a 
meeting of the Moral Education Association will be 
held at the residence of Mrs. Mead, West Newton, 
Feb. 19,at3 P.M, Mrs. Diaz will speak on ‘‘Devel- 
opment of Character in schools.” 


~ Garden Tea Cafe, 


125 Tremont Street, 
ROOM 6. 


Home-made Bread, Cake and Pastry, Garden Tea 
and Royal Old Government Coffee. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 

A rights of wives and widaws. Price, _ 

tpaid. Send ‘‘money orders” to Educational and 
fodustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
17ly 


THE FOR MARCH IS NOW 


READY. 
NURSERY 


For Sale by all Newsdears. 

















“A book which will surely leave its mark on the 
thought of this generation and the life of the next.” 


NOW READY: 


The Duties of Women 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





**What is best in the whole book is that she founds 
her teaching for women so strongly in the deepest 
and simplest moral principles that her thoughts 
come with a force and breadth which win for them 
at once a respectful hearing,”"—London Spectator. 





Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo. 
PRICE $1 00. 





For sale at the office of the Woman's Journal, 
Park Street, Boston. 


BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL. 


MISS F. E. PAINE, Principal. 








GRANO OF Boned 0s snenessentcceces $10.00 each. 
= SEiess --14.00 “ 
“oo .17.00 
OO Fy cccuseveces socstgcgeeece 20,00 “ 


Particular attention given to the selection of 
Pianos. Instruction given at residences. Instruc- 
tion given at No. 622 Tremont St., and 126 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. Apply at 622 Tremont St. 


School of Elocution & Expression. 


Fall term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 


address, 
ANNA BARIGH1, Prin, 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 
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JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH! T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
plete in every department, is now open to invalids, 
Send fo. circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Height 
Kensingto i 
ensington Stitch. 
Ladies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the expense, will be glad to know that 
MRS. DAMOREAU, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city. will give twelve 
hours’ instruction in classes, for five dollars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 
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Cambridge Laundry. 

One of the oldest and best Laundries practically at 
your own door. Send a postal card and our drivers 
will call Moneays at any part of the city and de- 
liver the goods one A olland Shades and Lace 
Curtains made a specialty, and always hung like new 
when ironed by our new process 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
SODEN STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


B. F. Sargent, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 


Wholesale and Retail. 








Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 





H lj These beautiful pictures are exac 
e lotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 
cess of Rare and Costly Engravings, 

from Paintings by the Old Masters, 


Engravingssn of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will never 
Jade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches) 
and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFTY 
CENTS eaeh. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 


213 Tremont St. 6mo 


FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


Artists’ Materials, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ARCHI- 
TECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY. 


No. 87 CORN EUIxqI&X. 


OUR LITTLE ONES 


March number for sale by all newedealers; 15 cents 
a CO} 5 F108 8 zoee One specimen free. Address 
RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., 149 A Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Little Brown Monk Jug 


and other new stylee of Advertising cards, The 
CLAPP STATIONERY STORE, No. 7 School street, 














Boston. 











